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» The Marine Corps Association 


The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 
knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to 
provide for their professional advancement; to foster the spirit and pre- 
serve the traditions of the United States Marine Corps; to increase the 
efficiency thereof; and to further the interests of the military and naval 
services in all ways not inconsistent with the good of the general 
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® Sperry Gyroscope Co. has developed 
an ultrarapid missile tester which en- 
ables highly mobile guided missile troops 
to strike targets faster and more eftec- 
tively. The device, called “Race” is the 
first application of automation to a tacti- 
cal combat area to test and service mis- 
sile systems as they are emplaced at 
launching sites. Other models of “Race” 
will test supersonic aircraft systems and 
fire control systems aboard ship. It lo- 
cates any faulty parts and indicates on a 
computer punch card the exact location 
and designation of it. When everything 
has been found to be in readiness, the 
machine flashes a “Go” panel light. 


@ The US Navy has announced that 
1,000-miles-an-hour-plus photo 
reconnaissance airplane, the Chance 
Vought F8U-1P Crusader (below), is 
ht tested prior to delivery to 


its first 


being flig 
the Fleet. 

The F8U-1P is a modification of the 
F8U-1 Crusader, fastest Navy 
fighter and holder of the national speed 


world’s 


record of 1,015 miles an hour. 
Its primary mission is day photo- 


graphic reconnaissance. In _ addition, 
special mapping and charting missions, 
beach and amphibious reconnaissance 
and night reconnaissance may be accom- 
plished. 

Externally, 
has practically the same appearance as 
the F8U-1 fighter but the fuselage is 
slightly enlarged and squared under- 
neath to provide for installation of flat 
optical glass. 


the photographic plane 
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& The world’s first pilotless helicop- 


ter (above) has added the _ copter’s 


unique capabilities to the ranks of 


guided missiles and drone airplanes, 
and gives the US the most versatile re- 
mote controlled aircraft in existence 


today. 


Developed by Kaman Aircraft under 


joint sponsorship of the Army and 
Navy, the robot helicopter is capable of 
performing many hazardous missions 
(without endangering its operating per- 
sonnel), such as: flying T'V cameras for 
battlefield surveillance, laying commu- 
wires, supplies 


nication transporting 


and equipment, etc. 


The control station is lightweight and 
small in size, easily transportable and 
can be operated both on the ground 
or while being carried in another air- 
craft. 


@® Inland Manufacturing Company 
announced a new combination radiator 
servicing unit —a complete, ]-piece Ry. 
diator Shop. This new piece of equi 
ment combines a Flo-Test Machine, Ho 
Cleaning Vat, and Test & Repair Beng 
into one compact 111% by 31% foot unit 
It is everything an operator needs, to dg 
an entire radiator servicing job —teg 
clean and repair. Occupies considerably 
less space than three separate units, yet 
is large enough to handle all car radia 
tors, as well as many truck and tractor 
radiators. 





@ Slightly larger than a _half-dollar, 
the hermetically sealed, nickel-cadmium 
button cells (above) are available in 
either the .25 or .5 milliampere size, 
Cells can be stacked to achieve a bat 
tery of any desired voltage. Each cell is 
1.2 volts and they are permanently re 
chargeable. The new button cells, im 
troduced by Gulton Industries, Inc., are 
the smallest nickel-cadmium, _ sintered 
plate batteries in existence. 
Immediate industrial applications for 
encased cells will be in the 
aircraft field for testing, tele 
metering, radio applications and emer 
In the electronics field, 


the steel 
missile 


gency lighting. 
equipment such as instruments and re 
corders can be made portable, and auto 
matic recharging devices for the cells 
can be built in easily. 

we “The United States Marine” by 
William Manchester, will be featured in 
the November issue of Holiday maga 
zine. Illustrations which accompany the 
article are in full color. 
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CATERPILLAR ANNOUNCES 





Another heavy-duty engine 
in the world’s most 











D342 | D339 | 
225 HPI; 140 HPt 


D397 | D375 
650 HPt | 430 HPT 








Length 75%” 
Width 474” 
Height 69%" 


The engine that delivered outstanding performance in the 
famous D9 Tractor is now available as the D353 Industrial 
Engine, Electric Set and Marine Engine. Like all modern 
CAT* Diesels, the D353 incorporates in its design the ad- 
vanced features developed by Caterpillar in a quarter 
century of diesel leadership. Its four-cycle design delivers 
the long, effective power stroke that puts power to more 
efficient use than other types of engines. Its fuel system 
requires no adjustment. There are no cylinder ports to 
clean. And it operates on a wide range of fuels including 
premium diesel fuels as well as low-cost No. 2 furnace oil 
without fouling. All these and other features add up to 
performance that no unit in its power class can match. 


With the addition of the D353 to the Caterpillar Engine 
line, you now have an even wider choice than ever for 
your requirements. Engines are available up ‘to 650 HP 
(maximum output capacity) and electric sets up to 350 KW 
(continuous. duty). Either as original or replacement 
power, there’s one among hundreds of different arrange- 
ments that exactly meets your needs. Leading manufac- 
turers of machinery can supply these models in the 
equipment they build. 


For complete information about the new D353 and other 
Cat Diesels, see your Caterpillar Dealer. Let him show you 
how diesel leadership based on a quarter century of ex- 
perience can engineer the modern heavy-duty diesels of 
tomorrow. 


D337 | 


advanced line of Diesels 


| D318; D315 | p31g : D315 | 


1 (SERIES G) ! (SERIES G) ! I | 


D326 D311 


310 HPt!200 HPt!175 HPti115 Hpt!137 HPt!91 HPt! 65 HPt 


| 
! 








{Maximum output capacity 


The new Cat D353 Engine is a six-cylinder, four-eycle, 
valve-in-head turbocharged diesel. It is available as an 
electric set rated at 200 KW (continuous duty) and as a 
marine engine. A full line of matched attachments is 
also available — items such as air, electric and gasoline 
starting systems; clutches; bases; controls and governors; 
cooling systems and mufflers. 


CERTIFIED POWER FOR CAT DIESEL ENGINES 


Through the years, Caterpillar Engines have earned a 
reputation for honestly rated power. Now Caterpillar backs 
this reputation with a notarized certificate covering the 
horsepower capabilities of each engine. You have a right 
to demand certified power when you invest in an engine. 
You get it when you buy from your Caterpillar Dealer! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


"Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 









| Designed for a variety of Jet Ay high 
N 0) W FLY| N G ! military missions, the Lockhegg \ways 

JETSTAR is a 4-engine utility jg Do 

transport that flies 500/550 mph, g |tion * 


T H F N EW LO C K H F F [) altitudes of 25-to-45,000 feet, 2,099 | aini 
statute miles and more. Fe | 


Amazingly quiet (due to the aft fug, \JETST 


lage mounting of engine jet pods), ty jnomi 

af i TS TA Fe new JETSTAR is an ideal aircraft fy jinhere 
economical: bomber pilot transitig, utilize 

* in-flight refueling indoctrinations \that 2 

. ; bombardier training * ECM training | sisct2 

a swept-wing “economy size” jet 


| 
| 


that can match the performance of LOCKHEED 


large jet transports... 
but at a fraction of their costs! 





First flight of the JETSTAR (powered by two 
Bristol Orpheus engines with a total takeoff 
thrust of 10,000 pounds) was made Septem- 
ber 4, at Edwards AFB. A second prototype, 
scheduled for flight early in 1958, will be 
powered by four General Electric J-85 or 
Fairchild J-83 engines. 





ae | high-altitude photographing * air- 
ckheeg |ways systems inspection + high pri- 
ility jet jority cargo/passenger transporta- 
mph, ¢ \tion * tow-target aircraft * navigator 
+t, 2,00) |waining. 
‘Like all Lockheed planes, the new 
ft fug, JETSTAR is easy to maintain and eco- 
Dds), the ‘pomical to operate. And it has the 
raft fy inherent stamina to insure optimum 
ANSitio ‘utilization and long life—qualities 
ation + ‘that are more important in military 
rainiy | sircraft today than ever before. 





means leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
| Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga. 
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Still the Best 


. . . In reference to the very interest- 
ing article, Red and Gold Schoolhouse 
by SSgt Puckett in the May issue, per- 
mit me to make a comment. In my 20 
years of active service I enjoyed the 
good fortune of being assigned where I 
might closely observe the training efforts 
of the US Army and US Navy on several 
different occasions. For the last 10 
months I have served in the Air Force 
as a civilian instructor. While Marine 
Corps training is not nearly as good as 
it should be, it ts still the best. During 
my last 6 years of active service I was 
utilized almost entirely in the field of 
formal instruction and in those 6 years 
I learned that formal Marine Corps 
training was generally the envy of Air- 
man, Soldier, Sailor and Civilian too. 
However, it can be improved and the 
Sergeant has pointed up some _ very 
sound thinking on the subject. 

MScr Cuarvtes V. Crums, FMCR 
Milford, Delaware 


A Tanker Protests 


It is true that a Marine must 
know many things and be prepared ‘to 
fight with a rifle or a rock if need be. 
But we have gone from the sublime to 
the ridiculous when our mechanized 
personnel are denied the time to perfect 
their skill in their own field. I have no 
doubt that the proponents of the one- 
hour-on-everything-type training sched- 
ule can prove conclusively that there is 
plenty of training time left for tank 
crewman training, maintenance repairs, 
and preventive maintenance. To them 
I say this: Go to the tank park and talk 
to the crewmen, mechanics, tank com- 
manders, platoon sergeants, platoon 
leaders, etc. : 

The amount of repetitive crew drill 
that is needed to bring a tank crew, to 
reasonable efficiency in such things’ as 
setting up the radios, bore-sighting, per- 
formance of crew maintenance, etc., is 
beyond the understanding of those not 
familiar with the problems of trying to 
teach these procedures to the average 
Marine—and an understrength crew at 
that. 


A tank unit may spend a week in the 
field and have no more time to work 
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upon its vehicles when it returns than 
a rifleman has to clean his rifle. The 
tank maintenance officer is lucky to get 
3 days of work a week on tank repair. 
Many weeks he’ll get much less than 
that. 

Capt Sloan was correct when he 
wrote Penny-Wise Pound-Foolish (March 
1957 Gazette) and said that the condi- 
tions stated therein had an adverse ef- 
fect on re-enlistment. The younger Ma- 
rines, officer and enlisted, cannot see 
why their primary weapon is neglected 
for other things which are admittedly 
important, but less so than the proper 
care and operation of their equipment. 





What is wrong with the system? The 
unit leader is not trusted to train his 
men. Someone too far removed from 
the realities of small-unit current prob- 
lems is thinking of ways to ensure that 
the job is done correctly and conse- 
quently, orders are written that mini- 
mum hours of schooling will be con- 
ducted on this and that. 

It is only to be expected that a unit 
leader will need guidance and supervi- 
sion. But let’s give him credit for hav- 
ing enough intelligence to know, from 
daily contact, what the requirements of 
his unit are. 
be Capt DoNnaALp J. LOUGHLIN 
Reeruiting Station . 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 


ba 
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Impressed 

Have just finished reading the 
August issue of the GAzeTTE, especially 
the Observation Post and the article 
Yours for the Asking. The idea of the 
sand table brought out in Bringing the 





Field into the Classroom would seem 
to be an excellent aid in training. The 
need for Marines to be better informed 
as to the map and the use of it is doubly 
important since the advent of the “ney 
concept” of warfare in regards to the 
A-Bomb. Small units will be dispersed 
over an area and will be highly mobile 
causing each Marine to be, more than 
before, proficient in the use of compass 
and map. 

I thoroughly agree with Yours for 
the Asking as I have taken advantage of 
courses offered by the Extension School, 
The course B-4 (Map and Aerial Photo. 
graph Reading), has been an informa. 
tive course, and should keep any Marine 
who wants to increase his knowledge of 
maps in step with the “new concept.” 


SSct JOHN S. ECKERLE 
1509 Oleanda Ct. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Representatives 


... The President, Marine Corps As- 
sociation requested this Command to 
designate an Association representative. 
In addition to the Command representa- 
tive (Col B. A. Hochmuth) it is reported 
that the following named officers have 
been designated as representatives of 
subordinate units of this Command: 


LtCol John E. Williams, 
Training Command 

LtCol James E. McClanahan, Head- 
quarters and Service Bn 

Maj Alfred M. Cordes, Comm-Elec 
tronics School Bn 

Maj Charles Kirchmann, 3d Recruit 
Training Bn 

Maj William T. 
Training Bn 

Capt Robert M. Tremmel, Ist Recruit 
Training Bn f 

Capt Clarence E. Hogan, Weapons 
Training Bn 


Recruit 


Unger, 2d Recruit 


It is reported that there were a total 
of 48 personnel attached to this Com- 
mand who were members of the Marine 
Corps Association. Subsequent to re 
ceipt of reference (a), request by Presi- 
dent, MCA, a membership drive has 
been in progress and it is reported that 
the membership at this time is 180. The 
membership campaign will continue in 
effect and reports submitted as consid- 
ered appropriate. 

“a Cot B. A. HocHMUTH 
Chief of Staff 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego, Calif. 


Ep: Thanks for an able assist to the MC 


Association. Oh, that we had more ae 
tive members of this caliber! 


Marine Corps Gazette @ November 1957 
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SEVEN AGES 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


ALL THE: WORLD'S A STAGE, and all the men and women 
merely players.... And one man in his time plays many parts, 
his acts being seven ages. At first the infant... SHAKESPEARE 


All through the years, from babyhood on, the telephone is 
an important, indispensable part of almost everything we 
do. And as the hands that grasp the telephone grow in size 
and usefulness, so grows also the usefulness of the telephone. 











GROWING UP It isn’t long before the 
telephone becomes more than a magical 
fascination. It begins to be something 
for doing things. A particular pal to call. 
And a very necessary part of growing up. 





EARNING A LIVING The years go by 
and always there is the responsibility of 
earning a living. Here again the tele- 
phone is a speedy, willing, ever-present 
helper. It is a part of the daily work 
and the progress of almost everyone. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘ 
Kes 


DYNAMIC TEENS Life is now a whirl 
of activity. So many things to do. Girl 
talks to girl. And boy talks to girl. And 
there are two happy hearts when she 
says, “I’d love to go.” 





RAISING A FAMILY Now the telephone 
becomes more useful than ever. For how 
could Mother ever run her household 
and raise a family without it! Friends, 
relatives, stores, doctors, conveniences 
—all are so easy to reach by telephone. 





& 


BABY DAYS At first the telephone is 
just something that rings. But soon the 
lusty newcomer is saying “hello, Daddy” 
all by himself and listening in wide-eyed 
wonder to the magic of Daddy’s voice. 





JUST MARRIED Two starry-eyed young 
people starting a new life together. The 
telephone, which is so much a part of 
courtship, is also a big help in all the 
marriage plans and in getting settled. 





IT’S GRANDMA NOW And now she’s 
holding a grandchild on her lap. The 
telephone that has served her so faith- 
fully now starts a new era of service. 
The cycle of life and the seven ages 
of the telephone begin all over again. 


Camm m~> 
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8.0 now provides— 
continuous ELECTRONIC MILEPOSTS IN THE SKY 


VORTAC— the new, automatic 


navigation system for all civil aircraft. 


From Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a 
division of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, came TACAN (tactical air navigation) 
—to give our military aircraft the pin-point naviga- 
tional accuracy and reliability, both in distance and 
direction from a known point, demanded for mili- 
tary operations at jet speeds. 

Because the present nationwide navigation system 
for civil aircraft, called VOR, already provides the 


VORTAC airborne equipment is now available. For 
detailed information write to Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifton, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


directional information, the government’s Air Coor- 
dinating Committee decided to add the distance 
measuring feature of TACAN—creating a new inte- 
grated system called VORTAC. Soon all aircraft— 
private and commercial as well as military —will 
receive complete navigational information from 
either TACAN or VORTAC. 

In the skies, over the seas, and in 
industry ... the pioneering leadership 
in telecommunication research by 
[T&T speeds the pace of electronic 


progress. 


CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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|’ JUNE OF THIS YEAR a new office was created — Sergeant 

Major of the Marine Corps. First to hold the office is 
Sergeant Major W. Bestwick, one of the senior Sergeants 
Major in the Marine Corps, whose 23 years of service covers 
2 wars and half a world of travel. 

In his new position, Sgt Major Bestwick will act as the top 
enlisted man of the General Staff Secretariat and will travel 
with the Commandant, on official trips, as a part of his staff. 

Recently, in a ceremony at HQMC the Commandant pre- 
sented Sgt Major Bestwick with a sword of office and the 
letter that went with the sword set up a new tradition tied in 
with an old one. 

“I hereby give into your charge the Sword of Office of the 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps, symbolizing the proud 
traditions which distinguish the Sergeants Major of the Corps. 

“Take this sword and wear it honorably. Guard and 
cherish it as you guard and cherish the things for which it 
stands. Deliver it untarnished to your successors, and let your 
successors deliver it to theirs, and let it thus remain the bright 
emblem of your office.” US # MC 
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@ THe Suez CANAL CRISIS HAS 
highlighted once more the persistent — 
problems of modern warfare. Will .4 
nuclear missiles, as the “ultimate * 
weapons,” dominate and decide the 
war of the future? Hence, should 
we concentrate on them to the ut- 
most of our ability, even if that 
means neglecting the conventional 
means and methods of warfare, par-_, 
ticularly our land and sea forces? «ee 
There is no denying that the ad---- | 
vocates of nuclear war as the most...” 
potent form of coercion known to- 
day have a certain basis in logic. If ~~} 
all wars of the future are fought and 
finished by means of nuclear bombs, 
carried to their targets through the 
air, and if, because of the enormous 
destruction caused by them, the 
struggle is finished within a few ™ 
hours or days, then the slow effect 
of land and sea power will have 











little influence. In that case we can- 
not but bend all our energies toward 
the preparation of the coming push- 
button war, both offensively and de- 
fensively, even if we must starve 
our armies and navies to do so. 
They could, in that case, serve only 
as a sort of gendarmery, for the oc- 
cupation and policing of a defeated 
enemy country. 

This reasoning may sound perfect 
in itself, but logic is only as good 
as its premises; if they are wrong, 
then logic leads to dangerous non- 
sense. We must, therefore, review 
some of the premises tacitly made 
by the nuclear enthusiasts. We can- 
not be content with the question of 
how many square miles a single 
atom bomb can devastate, or 
whether it can sink a battleship— 
the answer being obviously that it 
certainly can, if it hits it right—but 
we must go back to first principles 
and basic problems. 
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A perusal of Soviet strategy and its effectiveness 


A proposal for a dynamic strategy for the United States 














Figure I 








peaceful means 


warlike means 





Nature and Function of War 

The very first of these is the ques- 
tion, “what is the nature and func- 
tion of war in the life of nations, 
and how does nuclear warfare fit 
into the picture?” 

It is well known, though not al- 
ways fully realized, that war is not 
an end in itself but an instrument of 
national policy, one of the many de- 
vices used to achieve the national 
objective. As the German theoreti- 
cian of war, Clausewitz, expressed it 
in his clasical work on the subject, 
war is the continuation of policy by 
other means; that is, by means of 
violence and force instead of peace- 
ful measures such as diplomacy or 
economic, political, psychological o1 
ideological forms of pressure. War, 
being costly and risky, is resorted to 
only if the national objective is of 
paramount importance; if the for- 
eign opposition to its achievement 
seems to be insensible to any other 
means of persuasion; if the chances 
of winning the war, at a cost less 
than the value of the objective, ap- 
pear favorable; and if war promises 
the real accomplishment of the main 
national goal. 

Being thus an instrument of na- 
tional policy, the ultimate purpose 
of war is not just to win a victory 
over the opponent—though that is 
normally its primary and immediate 


aim—but to contribute its share to 
the achievement of the national ob- 
jective by forcing the opponent to 
give up his opposition to its realiza- 
tion. It is, or should be, a part of a 
higher design to safeguard a nation’s 
basic interests in its pursuit of life 
and happiness, to which national 
policy and all its instruments must 
be subservient. Thus war must be, 
and remain, the obedient servant of 
peace, just as death must serve the 
purposes of life, and not the other 
way. 

To be sure, nations have at times 
forgotten this simple truth and have 
made national policy the tool of 
military victory instead of its mas- 
ter. But this has usually had tragic 
results for them; an example of this 
was General Ludendorft’s domina- 
tion of Germany’s civilian govern- 
ment and its diplomacy in World 
War I. 


Gradations of Warfare 


International relations may be 
visualized as a line representing na- 
tional policy directed toward the 
achievement of the national objec- 
tive (see Figure 1). Its instruments 
form a graduated scale of coercion, 
ranging from ordinary diplomatic 
exchange—the mildest and most fre- 
cuently used type of international 
action—to some form of “cold.” that 
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is, unbloody war. When a point 
reached where the importance 
the objective seems to justify 
application of violent force, 
change is made to warlike mean 












But even then, only as much pr 
sure is exerted as is necessary 













achieve the national objective. Ap 
additional use of violence would ag 
pear wasteful and dangerous. He 











war, also, does not consist in a up 











form application of force but show 
a gradation of intensity, beginniny 
with a simple “police action” invol 
ing a minimum of shooting and 
bloodshed, and including limited 
war, general war and finally all-out 
or total war. This latter is the ex. 
treme form of national exertion, in 
which everything is risked and every 
possible means used to obtain or 
maintain an absolutely vital objec. 
t-ve. It is fortunately quite rare 
and does not, as a rule, occur more 
than once a century, while othe 
grades of war, those of medium in- 
tensity, may average one a decade, 
Minor conflicts of a more local na 
ture, happen almost every year in 
the history of mankind. 

Neither in peace nor war will any 
responsible government rely on any 
single instrument of foreign policy 
to the exclusion of others. Every 
important action will always repre 
sent a combination of various meth 
ods; one supplementing and 
strengthening the others. 

Unfortunately, the national ob 
jective which war should help rea 
lize, is sometimes forgotten after 
hostilities begin. Reason often be 
ing one of its first victims, war has 
a way of influencing people’s think- 
ing so that military victory itself be 
comes the ultimate objective. This 
may mean that the goal for which 
the war was fought will not be 
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reached; that a totally different one 
will take its place; that no real ad- 
vantage will be gained from all the 
toil and suffering of the war; that 
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it will result in a situation which is 
not peace and relaxation, but only 
an interval used to prepare for an- 
other conflict. In other words, un- 
less we keep in mind our main na- 
tional objectives, victory may mean 
winning the war but losing the 
peace. 

Only a great statesman knows how 
to use all the instruments at his dis- 
posal for the achievement of the na- 
tional objective at minimum cost in 
national substance. It is, in fact, 
one of the greatest tasks confront- 
ing him, only equalled perhaps by 
the formulation of the national ob- 
jective itself. Once it is established, 
the statesman must devise the prop- 
er policy for its realization, weigh- 
ing the importance of the goal 
against the price of reaching it. He 
must visualize, at least in a general 
way, the contribution which each 
of the categories of national action 
can make; coordinate them into a 
national grand strategy, and indi- 
cate the individual strategies that 
each branch must follow to realize 
the common goal. It is easy to see 
that this constitutes an almost super- 





human task and that few mortals 
are equal to it. 

Because of the complexity of the 
task, the Communists have devel- 
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Destruction is not war itself; if it is not kept within certain bearable limits, 


oped what they call the “science otf 
political action,” a much-vaunted, 
allegedly fool-proof method of ar- 
riving at the proper objective, the 
correct national policy and the best 
strategy to implement it. Actually, 
all it amounts to is the realization 
that there are many ways to kill a 
cat, and that the cheapest of them 
may be as good as any. In accord- 
ance with this pseudo-scientific for- 
mula, the Communists will patiently 
and systematically study their op- 
ponent; seek out his particular 
weaknesses, be they political, social, 
economic or psychological (such as 
the feeling of frustration among 
colonial peoples) and then try to 
take advantage of whatever levers 
the situation offers them. Again, 
this is not an entirely new or un- 
known procedure; every state does 
the same and the Germans even 
carried it to a high degree of perfec- 
tion under the title of “Geopoli- 
tics.” But what 7s new is the skill 
and success of the Russians in play- 
ing the game; the thoroughness with 
which they will make use of any op- 
portunity to achieve their goal in a 
“peaceful” way; practically elimi- 
nating aggressive war by their own 
forces from their tool chest. In- 
stead, they will try subversion with- 


Wide World Photo 


it may defeat the very purpose of war 


in the opposing state, playing on: the 
dissatisfaction of minorities or other 
social groups; the gullibility of some 
people and the misguided idealism 
of others; economic pressure in the 
form of offers to trade, or by with- 
holding trade; psychological or 
ideological measures to the utmost 
of their usefulness; even military 
action by one of the satellites so that 
Russia itself will not be involved— 
in short, anything that promises re- 
sults short of a general shooting war. 
Because they realize these possibil- 
ities and are adept at playing the 
political pipe organ, the Commu- 
nists have in most cases been able 
to achieve their purposes without 
having to resort to war. 

In contrast to this, the Germans 
were much more ready to use the 
instrument of war to achieve vital 
objectives; resorting to warlike 
measures before all non-violent so- 
lutions had been exhausted. As a 
result, they gained much by war, 
but in the end lost it all, paid a 
heavy price, and certainly cannot be 
said to have reached their national 
objectives, whatever they were. The 
Soviets, on the other hand, have 
been quite successful with their pol- 
icy. Counting only those conquests 
which were made without the par- 
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EASTERN POLAND 


ticipation of Russian armed forces, 
and which to this date remain under 
Communist control, we arrive at the 
following impressive list: 


1939-45: The eastern half.of Po- 
land (obtained from the 
conquering Germans as 
a price of Russian neu- 
trality). 

The 3 Baltic.countries: 
Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania (occupied when the 
Germans were too busy 
to object). 

Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina from Rumania, 
for a similar reason. 


Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia (although, ex- 
tracting itselffrom Rus- 
sian control, it meverthe- 
less remained Commu- 
nist). 

China (although not a 


1945-56: 


CHINA 
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ESTONIA 


satellite country in the 
strict sense of the word, 
nevertheless at present 
an important and potent 
member of the Commu- 
nist bloc). 

To these countries, which to- 
gether have a population of some 
800 million, must be added North 
Korea and North Vietnam, both 
gained through wars involving Com- 
munist armies, but without the di- 
rect participation of Russian forces. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Finland stands as the sole example 
of the deliberate use of war. by 
Soviet Russia to gain its objective. 
In contrast to the above list, the 
course and results of that deviation 
from usua] Communist strategy cer- 
tainly would not encourage a repe- 
tition. 

On the basis of these experiences, 
the Soviets have evolved a regular 
pressure machine which, as far as 
every individual instrument within 
it is concerned, is probably inferior 
to the corresponding part of our 
arsenal, but which represents an 
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efficient team organized and operat. 
ing to spread Soviet control any. 
where and at all times, by any 
means, fair or foul. Having a d 

nite and positive objective to work 
toward, the Communists have: de. 
vised a strategy calculated to pursue 
it under varying conditions; devel. 
oped a full set of instruments to 
apply it, and are employing flexible 
tactics to carry it out. Their suc. 
cess with this method cannot be 
gainsaid, as shown above. But lest 
we overrate the efficacy of their prow 
cedure, we must remember that it 
was neither the attractions of Com. 
munism nor the efficiency of their 
“scientific” politics which caused the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain 
to join the Communist camp. It was 
the presence or vicinity of the Rus 
sian war machine. What forced free 
countries to submit to Communism 
was their helplessness and hopeless- 
ness, caused by the absence of any 
effective counterforce. Because of 
this, Russian control must remain | 
tenuous, for as soon as a balance of 
power is re-established in Europe; 
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the desire for national independence 
may reassert itself. But even if Rus- 
sia mow should lose control over 


‘some of its satellites, it must be re- 


membered that they have acquired 
them at almost no cost to themselves, 
and that they have been able to ex- 
loit them for over 10 years for the 
sole benefit of the Russian father- 
land. 

These examples strongly indicate 
the Russian reluctance to go to war 
as long as there is a chance of get- 
ting what they want some other way. 
Their reluctance is strengthened by 
the Marxist belief in the inevitabil- 
ity of the eventual collapse of the 
capitalist countries. According to it, 
all the Communists need to do is to 
wait patiently and take every op- 
portunity to help along this natural 
evolution by causing the capitalist 
world as much trouble as _ possible. 
Since thus the objective of a Com- 
munist control of the world is bound 
to be realized eventually and auto- 
matically, this doctrine does not call 
forall-out war, though local or lim- 
ited conflicts are not excluded if the 
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NORTHERN. BUKOVINA 


risk is small and the expected re- 
sults worth-while. 

Since the Western World is just 
as unlikely to unleash a total war 
without being provoked into it, the 
probability of its occurring within 
the foreseeable future is remote, 
while that of “small” wars is con- 
siderable. If, therefore, we should 
prepare ourselves almost exclusively 
for a conflict in which the*strategic 
airforce and nuclear weapons would 
play the decisive role, we may find 
ourselves very ill-equipped for the 
more probable partial conflicts, in 
which neither of the two are of 
paramount value. 

That this is not just a nebulous 
theory but a deduction backed by 
actual and contemporary experience, 
was illustrated in Korea, in French 
Indochina and, indirectly at least, 
in the Suez Crisis. In the first two 
instances the Western Powers in- 
volved in the struggle had either 
complete or comparative air super- 
iority and a monopoly on atomic 
weapons. Yet these advantages in- 
sured neither a military victory nor 
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the full achievement of the na- 
tional goal. It was land and sea 
power which carried the burden of 
the fight and without which it could 
not even have been conducted. They 
were, to be sure, greatly aided by 
air power, but it was an auxiliary, 
not an essential element. Stronger 
land forces might have brought 
about a complete victory. Larger 
air forces or a hydrogen bomb could 
not. 

This is also a lesson which the 
British and French should have 
drawn from their warlike prepara- 
tions during the Suez crisis, namely, 
that they had given too much weight 
to their air forces and neglected the 
older services to the extent that 
they found themselves, in the mom- 
ent of need, inadequately equipped 
to handle the military situation con- 
fronting them. They had to post- 
pone decisive action until they could 
build up sufficient strength in con- 
ventional forces. 

These 3 examples illustrate an 
old experience; that is, that war 
rarely occurs under the conditions 
which the planners assume and pre- 
pare for. Life is too complex to be 
foreseeable in all details. All we 
can hope to do is to be ready for a 
number of possible cases. As far as 
the armed forces are concerned, that 
means they must be organized on as 
broad and inclusive a basis as pos- 
sible, neglecting no form of warfare 
or weapon, or of method of fighting. 
To concentrate on nuclear weapons 
to the detriment of others would be 
to prepare for only one type of war, 
and that is the unlikely one of the 
total conflict between the giants of 
the modern world. It would leave 
us comparatively helpless in any 
other kind of conflict and thus ex- 
pose us to piecemeal defeat. In 
other words, land and sea power are 
still essential today; still vital in- 
struments of our foreign policy, 
which can be fully carried out only 
by efficient cooperation of all mem- 
bers of the fighting team, together 
with the peaceful measures at our 
disposal. This all-inclusive prepara- 
tion may be expensive in money and 
manpower, but it is still the cheap- 
est and safest for us in the long run. 

We may then summarize this part 
of our argument by repeating that 
the task of national policy is to 
realize the national objective, using 
whatever means are available and 
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promising of results. One olf these 
means, to be used only in the most 
urgent circumstances, is war. But 
even if a state resorts to this violent, 
costly and risky measure, it will, or 
at least should, choose the _ least 
fierce form of it, applying merely 
the minimum force necessary to im- 
pose its will on the opponent. Only 
in very rare cases will all-out war 
occur, with no consideration for 
cost, damage or suffering caused. 
Usually the definite threat of greater 
misery to be suffered if war is con- 
tinued, or the realization of hope- 
lessness of winning the conflict, will 
suffice to induce one of the bellig- 
erents to give in and withdraw its 
opposition to the other’s demands. 





How does war help achieve the 
National Objective? 


In order to be able to impose its 


will upon another state whenever 
it becomes necessary, each sovereign 
nation maintains armed forces, that 
is, a comparatively small delegation 
of its members trained and equipped 
for military action, offensive or de- 
fensive. If, in war, these forces are 
eliminated or otherwise incapaci- 
tated from performing their tasks, 
ihe nation as a whole is in danger 
of being overrun by the enemy, with 
«ll its members, its territory, and its 
property exposed to such harm that 
it appears wiser and cheaper to ac- 
cept the other’s will rather than to 
pay the heavy price of foreign occu- 
pation, spoliation and other war 
damages. 

Therefore the chief aim of war 
strategy is to defeat or neutralize the 
enemy's armed forces, after which 
he will generally be ready to sue for 
peace. This peace—and with it the 
cessation of damaging action—will 
be granted by the victor only under 
conditions which will promote the 
achievement of his national goal. 
If, however, as unfortunately does 
rappen in the heat of battle, the na- 
tional objective is lost sight of and 
military victory becomes an end in 
itself, if the demands made of the 
vanquished are too high, or the pres- 
sures exerted to enforce them exces- 


sive, then even a successful war may 
become meaningless and deprive the 
victor of the fruits of victory. | 
may hinder rather than help the at 
tainment of the national objective, 

To prove this point, we need only 
consider the case of Germany and 
Japan in WW II. Basically. our na. 
tional objective which led us into 
the war against them was to elim. 
nate the danger which they posed 
against ourselves and the world in 
general. In view of the aggressive 
spirit which dominated both coun. 
tries, this could only be done by 
their military defeat; all peaceful 
means to restrain their expansion. 
istic tendencies having proved to be 
futile. By crushing them completely, 
however, by disarming and elimi- 
nating them as centers of all na- 
tional power, we created a_ power 
vacuum which did not serve the 
achievement of our national objec 
tive. As is only natural, the vacuum 
was quickly filled by others who, in 
their turn, revived the threat to 
world peace which we had fought 
to save. As a result, we are now fac. 
ing an even greater peril and ac 
tually must do everything possible 
to rehabilitate our former enemies 
so that they can serve as part of the 
ramparts against the new wave of 
aggression. 

It is now realized by many that, 
at least in the case of Japan, we used 
more force to win than was abso- 
lutely needed. Like Great Britain, 
Japan is so highly dependent on im- 
ports than an effective naval block- 
ade will soon cause the island em- 
pire to starve. After we_ broke 
through the country’s last line of de- 
fense, its navy, Japan lay prostrate 
before us and our sea power alone 
could force it into submission. It 
was not necessary to invade the is- 
lands, to call—and pay—for Russian 
assistance, nor to drop atomic 
bombs. These actions possibly ha- 
stened the Japanese surrender but 
they did not cause it, as the Jap- 
anese had known for a long time 
that the hour of defeat had struck, 
in fact, ever since the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf eliminated the Japanese Navy 
as an effective means of resistance. 
After that there was no hope for 
them to obtain the necessary food 
and raw materials to continue the 
war, and suing for peace was only a 
matter of weeks. 

In our effort to put more pressure 
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on Japan than was needed, we made 
concessions to the Russians in order 
to draw them into a war which 
was already decided. We thus en- 
abled them to occupy Manchuria 
and a part of Korea; delivered to 
them the strategic Kurile Islands, 
and thus weakened the position of 
Japan. The control of Manchuria, 
the most industrialized part of 
China, and the enormous booty of 
weapons and equipment found there 
by the Russians and turned over to 
their Chinese sympathizers, strength- 
ened the Communists in China to 
such an extent that they were even- 
tually able to overthrow the nation- 
alist regime. What all this means 
to us today needs no emphasis. Of 
course it is quite possible that the 
Russians would have come in any- 
way and that there was nothing we 
could do to prevent them, but at 
least we did not need to pay them 
for this disservice. 

The point to be brought out here 
is only this, that the application of 
excessive, that is, unnecessary pres- 
sure to reach our objective is to be 
avoided, even if it leads to a bril- 
liant military victory. To use excess 
energy in order to reach one’s goal 
is like the well-meant but disastrous 
effort of the bear to chase away the 
fly from his friend’s nose by hitting 
it with his paw. 








Conventional Warfare versus 
Strategic Air War 


It is often assumed that it is the 
nuclear bomb which revolutionized 
modern warfare and stood in oppo- 
sition to conventional methods of 
fighting. But that is not the case. 
The real difference lies between a 
war waged by the armed forces of 
the opposing nations on the one 
hand, and a war against the entire 
population of the enemy country 
The difference lies in 
the method, rather than in the weap- 
ons which could be used, in either 
case. This “total” type of warfare 
not only makes the entire popula- 
tion of a country the target of battle, 
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but it practically ignores the armed 
forces which are organized to defend 
it. Thus it actually uses all the ter- 
rors of war instead of only making 
a threat of them. While the usual 
mode of warfaring gave the defeated 
nation a chance, after the debacle 
of its armed forces, to stop the war 
by the acceptance of the victor’s con- 
ditions, thereby escaping the full 
terror of war, strategic bombing 
leaves no such alternative. The 
modern version of this all-out strug- 
gle is aimed at the destruction of 
the enemy’s cities, with their popu- 
lation, their productive capacity, 
their function as nerve centers of 
the nation. It was first advocated 
systematically and as a substitute for 
other modes of fighting by the Ital- 
ian general Douhet and it readily 
appealed to technologically-minded 
people. But even Hitler realized 
that it was a method of fighting ap- 
plicable only in certain limited situ- 
ations. He did not unleash its full 
fury against Poland, France or any 
of his other neighbors against whom 
he could use his land forces. Only 
when he could see no other way of 
winning the contest, as with Great 
Britain, did he resort to bombing 
civilian centers from the air. Nat- 
urally, he would have done the same 
to the US, because here similar con- 
ditions prevailed. 

The same was true of Stalin and 
his Russians. If they did not use 
wholesale strategic bombing of Ger- 
man cities as one of the chief imple- 
ments of their strategy, it certainly 
was not because they were either un- 
able or too humane to do so. A na- 
tion that could produce 25,000 
planes and 40,000 tanks in one year 
of war could surely develop the 
bombers necessary for that task. But 
what the Russians wanted, just like 
the Germans, was to capture the pro- 
ductive potential of the opponent 
and put it to work for their own 
benefit, not to destroy it and make 
it worthless. Nor were they inter- 
ested in spending their own sub- 
stance to rebuild a devastated enemy 
before they could begin to put him 
to work for themselves. 

It may be objected here that at 
this time the Soviets actually are 
building a powerful strategic air 
force capable of using nuclear wea- 
pons. Unless it is to be used for the 
purpose of destroying large centers 
of population and production, it 


would have little meaning. Certain- 
ly the Russians are not going to 
spend all the cost of such a force 
unless they are planning to use it in 
case of need. To resolve this seem- 
ing paradox, we must consider that 
today the US has taken the place of 
Germany as Russia’s chief antagon- 
ist. But while the Soviets could hope 
to seize and make use of German 
industry, and hence were reluctant 
to damage it unnecessarily, they have 
no such hesitation in the case of the 
far-away US. Even so there was, at 
first, no point in planning a strategic 
air campaign against this country, 
because there was little chance of 
obtaining decisive results, as long as 
only conventional bombs were avail- 
able for the purpose. This limita- 
tion disappeared, however, as soon 
as Russia developed atomic bombs 
of its own, because now the Soviet 
masters can actually hope to deal us 
a crippling blow, even if only a few 
planes reach their targets. Now they 
see a possibility of defeating us by 
air bombardment, not necessarily to 
be used, but at least to be held over 
our heads, as a serious threat. That 
they are still not too anxious to ap- 
ply this particular form of war, be- 
cause they evidently realize our cur- 
rent superiority in this field, is evi- 
denced by their repeated demands 
that nuclear warfare be forbidden. 
We may be quite sure that the Com- 
munists would not try to proscribe 
any type of pressure in which they 
felt they held the advantage. 





Destruction as an Instrument 
of War 


Our next problem is the place of 


destruction in war. There is no 
doubt that destruction and suffering 
are inherent in warfare, because 
they and the fear of even grezter 
damage are what force nations to 
accept otherwise unpalatable terms. 
But destruction is not war itself; on 
the contrary, if it is not kept within 
certain bearable limits, it may defeat 
the very purpose of the war. Even 
if we disregard the humane — or 
rather inhumane — aspects of the 
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problem, destruction is, as such, not 
a very efficient tool of war. In view 
of the strong defense that any vigor- 
ous and technologically developed 
people will put up to avoid or mini- 
mize it, it becomes an exceedingly 
costly and uncertain method of over- 
coming opposition. Particularly if 
the opponent can reply in kind. 

The Germans had to find out the 
hard way that this mode of fighting 
does not pay in the end, because at 
the final reckoning they received 
more than they gave. Nor was the 
Allied bombing of German cities an 
unqualified success. In fact, some 
British authorities maintain that it 
was one of the most expensive fail- 
ures in the history of British war- 
fare. While it certainly helped to 
soften German resistance and _ pre- 
pare the country for the Allied in- 
vasion, it did not by itself force it to 
its knees, nor eliminate the necessity 
of defeating the German land forces. 
At the same time it required such a 
heavy expenditure in men and ma- 
terial that it delayed and made more 
difficult the decision on land. On 
the other hand, experts on Asian 
affairs believe that the dropping of 
atomic bombs on Japan did more 
damage to us in the long run than 
to Japan, because it gave us the rep- 
utation of being ruthlessly anti- 
Asian, a belief which is hard to erad- 
icate from the Asian mind and 
makes it suspicious of all our mo- 
tives and actions. 

Of course, it may be thought that 
the introduction of the enormously 
destructive nuclear missiles will have 
the effect of forcing the attacked na- 
tion into submission so quickly that 
actually lives and property are saved 
by this method, as contrasted with 
the slow-working performance of 
conventional warfare. But there is 
no definite assurance of this fact and 
several arguments may be used to 
throw doubt upon it. 

First, the tools of war have become 
steadily more effective and more 
lethal in the course of history. But 
the cost of war in human lives has 
not, fortunately, increased in the 
same proportion. Sword and arrow 
killed just as many, relatively speak- 
ing, in their time, as did cannonball 
and torpedo later on. One reason 
for this difference is the increasing 
cost of manufacturing the deadlier 
weapons, another the corresponding 
improvement of protective devices 
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and measures. The evolution of of- 
fensive and defensive weapons pro- 
ceeds in a sort of seesaw fashion, but 
in time they usually more or less 
come to match each other. 

Second, terror and destruction not 
only spread fear among the attacked 
people but they also stir them up 
and inflame their will to resist and 
retaliate to the utmost. The exam- 
ple of Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia shows clearly that destruction 
alone, even with great suffering and 
loss, is not sufficient to force a great 
people into surrender. At least not 
as long as hope exists that they even- 
tually can turn the tables upon their 
tormentors; that in time they can 
stage a comeback and win the final 
victory. They only give up when 
there is no hope left. That usually 
happens when their military forces, 
their human sword and shield, are 
wiped out or definitely and obvious- 
ly defeated. Decision in war is, after 
all, based as much on psychological 
as on material conditions. It is the 
fear of even greater damage to be 
suffered by an unchecked enemy 
rather than the present and actual, 
but only temporary, harm which 
causes nations to yield to coercion. 

Finally, we come to a_ peculiar 
characteristic of aerial warfare 
which stands out in strong contrast 
to other forms of warring. Land 
power, for instance, has what may 
be called a double effect. An army 
advancing into enemy territory not 
only deprives the opponent of his 
land, manpower, resources and com- 
munication lines, but it also gains 
these assets for itself. The more it 
weakens the enemy, the more it in- 
creases its own basis of strength. 
The same can be said of sea power, 
though here it applies only to lines 
of communication and the access to 
resources. Strategic air war, howev- 
er, has only a single-action effect— 
destruction. While it eliminates en- 
emy assets, it does not gain them for 
its own side. Thus, to be as effective 
as a land campaign, it must be at 
least twice as intense. 

Let us now assume that a major 
conflict between the Western World 
and the Communist Bloc does break 
out and is carried on in the form of 
a nuclear exchange between the an- 
tagonists. Whatever else might hap- 
pen, of however long or short dura- 
tion the fight may be, one thing is 
sure, that it will leave both sides 


badly devastated and _ exhausted, 
Even if our side gained the final vie. 
tory, the damage suffered by all par. 
ticipants would create the conditions 
of chaos, of misery, of hopelessness 
and frustration which are the very 
best breeding ground for Commun. 
ism. It certainly could not be a pay 
of our national objective to promote 
and facilitate the spread of this sip. 
ister doctrine. Moreover, this coup. 
try, which after 2 world wars was 
able to assume the role of the gran. 
ary, the bank and repair shop for 
the war-devastated countries, friend 
and foe alike, to help them over 
come and rebuild the ravages of war, 
would itself be hurt so badly that it 
could offer little aid to others. The 
devastation of a large part of the 
world would remain, would continue 
to fester, finally to finish what the 
war lad begun, namely, the com 
plete disintegration not only of en- 
tire nations but of human civiliza 
tion as a whole. To resort to sheer 
destruction as the chief instrument 
of our national policy would thus 
seem uneconomical, uncertain to 
achieve the desired results and 
wholly unwise. 





Retaliation as a Factor in War 


As we have seen, a state will go to 
war, even with insufficient justifica- 
tion, only if it feels sure that it hasa 
good chance of winning the conflict. 
To start it under any other circum 
stances, except in self-defense, would 
be suicidal and lunatic. The same 
goes for the use of certain weapons. 
No belligerent will employ any new 
ones if he knows that the enemy has, 
or can develop, a superiority in them. 
He will only try them out if he feels 
sure that he has a monopoly, a de- 
cided advantage in their number ot 
their use, or if he thinks that he can 
inflict more relative damage by theit 
use than he will suffer himself. Thus 
the Germans used — submarines 
against British commercial shipping 
because Great Britain was very vul- 
nerable to that kind of attack while 
Germany was not; they used poison 
gas in World War I because they 
thought they were ahead of others in 
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that type of weapon. Knowing that 
their opponents had caught up with 
them in the meantime, they did not 
avail themselves of it in WW II, 
since it would have given them no 
particular advantage. They resorted 
to strategic air warfare against 
Great Britain, because they thought 
their Luftwaffe better prepared for it 
than that of their enemy, and again 
later on, when they had a practical 
monopoly on buzz bombs. But it is 
more than dovbtful if they would 
repeat this experiment in another 
war. 

It is, then, largely the fear of re- 
taliation which makes nations re- 
frain from employing unusual wea- 

ns in war, especially those of the 
mass-destruction and terror type. If 
the other side also has them, they 
may offer as many disadvantages as 
benefits and therefore be no asset to 
the user. Because we had a monop- 
oly of atom bombs in 1945, we could 
demobilize our armed forces as 
quickly as we did, since the bomb 
served to balance and offset the So- 
viets’ superiority in conventional 
forces. Being defenseless against the 
new dreadful missile, the Russians 
could not attack us without suffer- 
ing unbearable damage to them- 
selves. But the very potency of the 
bomb made it impossible for us to 
use it in any but a case of extreme 
necessity, so that the Communists 
could make their step by step incur- 
sions on Central Europe with im- 
punity, since we lacked the means to 
stop those local expansions. 

But even this precarious balance 
of power was changed radically 
when the Russians first exploded an 
atomic device in 1949. Now the 
equilibrium between atom bomb 
and conventional forces was dis- 
turbed, with the scales tipping in 
favor of the USSR, which had both. 
To regain some form of equality we 
not only had to revitalize our land 
and sea forces, but also had to devel- 
op a system of alliances to encircle 
the Communist “heartland” and help 
us contain aggression at least within 
its existing limits. NATO, SEATO 
and other such groupings were the 
result of this endeavor. While none 
of their members at that time, except 
ourselves, had any atomic strencth 
to contribute to the partnership, 
they did have manpower and the ca- 
pacity to rebuild the conventional 
services which, for a time, we had 
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neglected. The Korean war soon 
emphasized our need of them, as 
well as the fallacy of depending sole- 
ly on strategic air forces and nuclear 
weapons for the defense of this coun- 
try’s vital interests. 

But let us return to our imaginary 
war between the 2 power blocs. We 
assumed that as soon as hostilities 
began, perhaps even before they 
were officially announced, planes 
and guided missiles would speed 
across the borders to rain nuclear 
destruction on the enemy. In such 
a contest we would hold a certain 
advantage, not only because we 
probably are still ahead of the So- 
viets in nuclear weapons, but also 
because we could start our attack 
from positions close to Russia, while 
the Communists would have to cross 
great distances to reach us. To be 
closer to Russia than Russia is to 
us is, after all, one of the main ad- 
vantages of our system of alliances 
which we have built up so patient- 
ly and with so much cost to us. But 
the advantage of distance only holds 
for ourselves, and does not apply to 
our allies who adjoin Communist 
territory in Europe and Asia and 
are thus within easy reach of the 
enemy. 

Nevertheless, as was pointed out 
before, the Communists may not 
want to drop nuclear bombs on them 
because they wish to capture them 
as intact as possible, and because 
they would prefer to concentrate 
their atomic fury on this country, 
the backbone of the Western Alli- 
ance and hence their chief antagon- 
ist. But if one of our allies, or we 
ourselves from allied bases, begin to 
drop these deadly missiles on Rus- 
sia, the Soviets might be forced to 
retaliate against our comparatively 
defenseless partners. However, even 
if we refrain from using allied bases 
and instead start our attack on Rus- 
sia from our own territory, the So- 
viets will have to overrun Europe in 
crder to deprive us of its assets and 
make up in productive capacity for 
the damages we may cause them in 
their own land. In other words, 
whatever happens, the Russians will 
occupy Western Europe as quickly 
as possible. We will then be placed 
in the most unpleasant dilemma: 
shall we leave them undisturbed in 
this dominant position to consoli- 
date their power and solidify their 
control, or shall we start atom-bomb- 


ing the cities and factories of our 
friends and allies, destroying West- 
ern Europe as well as Russia? Or is 
there another alternative in a war 
conducted mainly by strategic air- 
power and atomic missiles, directed 
against the countries and the peo- 
ples themselves instead of their 
armed forces? 





The Deterring Power of 
“Terror Warfare” 


Evidently the answer is that we 
must avoid this type of war as much 
as possible. We cannot expect our 
allies to be happy with such a grim 
prospect of being liberated only at 
the cost of their lives and their 
countries, nor does it seem to fit into 
our own endeavor to bring about a 
better life for all in this world. But 
is not the development of nuclear 
weapons and strategic air warfare 
calculated to do this very thing, 
namely, to scare potential aggressors 
away from starting a shooting war? 

That may hold true in a case 
where the opponent does not have 
the ability himself to resort to these 
new modes of fighting. Even then, 
however, circumstances of a politi- 
cal, psychological, economic or mili- 
tary nature may not make its em- 
ployment advisable, as we have seen 
in Korea for instance. But if the 
other side also has the means of 
nuclear air war, then there is no 
relative advantage on either side 
and they cancel each other out. 
Then the deterrent effect is lost, and 
the side which has other means of 
fighting may win the final victory, 
regardless of whether nuclear wea- 
pons are used strategically or not. 
Hence they do not necessarily pre- 
vent the outbreak of wars, because 
they will either not be used at all, 
or they will reduce both sides of the 
conflict in approximately the same 
proportion without bringing about 
a decision. 

These arguments indicate clearly 
that we must have, and develop to 
the utmost of our ability, all the 
requisites of strategic and nuclear 
warfare, but also that we must not 
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completely rely on them either as a 
deterring force or as a war-deciding 
factor. Unless we are adequately 
provided with other means of fight- 
ing, the possession of atomic bombs 
alone will neither guarantee the 
maintenance of peace or safeguard 
our national security, nor assure us 
of winning the final battle and a 
meaningful victory. 





ae 
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What are the Requirements of a 
Successful Strategy for Us? 


On the basis of the preceding con- 
siderations we may now attempt to 
indicate a basic military strategy for 
the Free World, which will have a 
chance of stopping Communist ad- 
vances without the risk of a general 
holocaust and total ruination. This 
strategy and the forces designed to 
carry it into execution, will have to 
fulfill the following conditions: 

1) It must, in conjunction with 
other forms of nztional power, pre- 
vent general wars from starting, or 
if they do break out, limit them in 
time, place and intensity to the very 
minimum of violence, destruction 
and suffering. (Strategic air warfare 
with nuclear weapons, although an 
integral part of our power, does not 
by itself promise to do so.) 

2) It must discourage or be able 
to nip in the bud, “cold war” meas- 
ures; that is, moves to nibble away 
our assets piecemeal by steps short 
cf a shooting war. (Nuclear retalia- 
tion cannot do this, because it in- 
volves the use of tools too powerful 
for the settlement of such local con- 
flicts.) 

3) It must enable us to set our 
own strength against the weakness 
of the enemy, not the reverse, so 
that, if war breaks out, we can de- 
feat him with the minimum effort 
and cost. (This requires a careful 
analysis of our respective abilities 
and powers, not only the military 
but also the political, ideological, 
economic, psychological, etc.) 

4) It must provide the means to 
carry out our national policy under 
a great variety of circumstances, not 
just one set of assumed conditions. 
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(This means a multiplicity of tools 
rather than a single instrument.) 

5) It must not alarm or discour- 
age our allies, whom we need as 
much as they need us, by threaten- 
ing war measures against our ene- 
mies which would also badly hurt 
or wipe out our friends. Nor must 
we give them the feeling that we are 
deserting them by _ withdrawing 
troops and fleets from Eurasia. 

6) We must be careful that our 
strategy, and the tools to carry it 
into execution, do not violate our 
own conscience or the moral convic- 
tions of the world at large, because 
one of our main assets is our own 
firm belief in the righteousness of 
our cause and having world opinion 
concur in this belief. (Nuclear war- 
fare does not seem to be one of the 
best methods of convincing people 
of the justice of our cause and our 
policies.) 





What Military Force is Needed 
for this Strategy? 


In order to devise the proper 
forces needed to implement this 
strategy, we must consider some of 
the factors which constitute our real 
strength and endeavor to find the 
main weaknesses of our probable 
enemies. 

Few will doubt that we are ahead 
of them in industrial production, 
including, at least potentially, the 
manufacture of weapons and other 
tools of war. But this productivity 
depends on the uninterruped flow 
of raw materials, without which it 
would quickly deteriorate. Many of 
these are not found in our country 
at all, or not in sufficient quantity. 
They have to be imported, which in 
most cases means that they must be 
carried to us across the seas from all 
parts of the globe. This brings up 
the problem of the ocean and our 
dependence on it, in other words, 
our need for adequate sea power. 

We are by nature favored with a 
geographic location which, while of- 
fering us the roadbed of the seas to 
connect us with the rest of the world 
and its resources, also serves to iso- 
late us from the Eurasian continent 


en which our main opponents are 
situated, thus protecting us from di- 
rect attack by land. This holds true, 
of course, only as long as we contro] 
the seas, so that we can use them to 
carry goods, men and _ weapons, 
maintain our links with allies and 
suppliers, and deny such privileges 
to our enemies. 

This means that one of our fun- 
damental needs, as well as one of 
our basic advantages, is mobility, 
Fortunately, our national character, 
our industrial development and our 
sea power, can combine to give us 
special mobility on land and on the 
water. But since our opponents are 
geographically closer to our allies 
and to the prospective theaters of 
war than we are, having the advan- 
tage of interior lines, we must in- 
crease and utilize this mobility to 
the highest possible degree. This is 
not impossible, because the Rus- 
sians, our chief antagonists, despite 
their many soldierly attributes, tra- 
ditionally evince a lack of that qual- 
ity. It is the cumbersome slowness 
of their war machine, its inability 
to react quickly to changing situa- 
tions, together with its crushing 
power to overcome stationary ob- 
stacles, which earned it the epithet 
of “steamroller.” 

If we cannot match superior mo- 
bility against this comparative slug- 
gishness in order to balance our de- 
ficiency in numbers, we may see the 
Communists overrun the Eurasian 
rimland, in which most of our allies, 
much of the world’s population and 
a large share of its resources are lo- 
cated. If they could accomplish this 
unchecked, they would have won the 
first and possibly decisive round of 
the contest. No Maginot Line or 
other stationary defense will deter 
or stop their advance once it gets 
under way. Only a highly mobile 
army, backed and supported by sea 
and air power, will adequately per- 
form the task of confusing and de- 
moralizing the Communist steam- 
roller, so as to slow it down and gain 
time. 

For in modern war, more than 
ever before, time is of the essence. 
Yet if we carefully study the Rus 
sian war potential, for instance, we 
shall find that practically all exist- 
ing conditions favor the Soviets in 
a war of short duration, when their 
strong and war-ready land forces 
and accumulated war material, the 
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comparatively short distances they 
need to cover to gain their objec- 
tives, the organization of their indus- 
tries, the absolute control their gov- 
ernment exercises, as well as the ele- 
ment of surprise, might help them 
to gain major victories before we 
could even get fully mobilized. For 
the preponderance of our industrial 
capacity cannot be made effective 
until some time after the beginning 
of hostilities; our active forces are 
few and widely scattered; our dem- 
ocratic allies are slow to agree on 
any issue or common strategy. In 
short, in a war lasting only a few 
days or weeks the Soviets would 
hold all the trumps, while our 
strength can only slowly be devel- 
oped to its maximum. 

It is, however, almost an axiom 
that a nuclear war would be a short 
one. That means that it might be 
over and decided long before we 
could throw our industrial superi- 
ority and our other assets into the 
balance. 

The force we need to implement 
a strategy which will either prevent 
war or end it with our victory, with- 
out causing so much damage that 
we might lose the peace following it, 
is, then, a fighting team composed 
of a strong army, a powerful navy 
and an air force equipped to co- 
operate with the others, even to 
wage offensive and defensive war if 
necessary, but not one which feels 
that it can bring about decisions 
and carry out our foreign policy all 
by itself. In short, we need a well- 
balanced body of harmoniously co- 
operating services, each one of which 
fully realizes its dependence on oth- 


ers to render the maximum service 
to the nation. 

One of the main requirements of 
this fighting team is mobility, the 
power to move quickly and surpris- 
ingly on sea, on land and in the air, 
to throw large forces into battle on 
short notice, to support and main- 
tain them effectively, and thus to 
constitute a threat which no aggres- 
sor anywhere can or will overlook. 
This means an army well trained 
and equipped for amphibious war- 
fare, spearheaded by a sufficiently 
large Marine Corps, transported as 
much as possible by plane, followed 
by fast ships constantly ready for 
service, protected and aided by 
speedy warships, by fleets of planes 
and by the most modern weapons 
available. It means a widespread 
net of the best available defense 
against any form of attack, includ- 
ing planes and missiles with nuclear 
war heads. It also means a continu- 
ous strengthening of our allies, so 
that they can do their share of re- 
tarding and weakening an invader, 
to keep him at bay until we can 
come to their rescue. To do this, 
they will have to be convinced of 
our ability as well as our readiness 
to send reinforcements when neces- 
sary to the common cause, not just 
in the form of nuclear bombs which 
may liberate them to death. 

To conclude, even though fo: a 
number of years the atomic bomb 
did represent the most effective as- 
set in our attempt to prevent the 
wholesale conquest of the world by 
Russian Communism, its value was 
always limited, potential rather than 
actual, and is now becoming more 


and more doubtful. No national 
policy embracing the whole world, 
and an almost infinite variety of 
possible situations, can be based en- 
tirely or even predominantly on the 
employment of nuclear weapons. To 
be sure, we still need them as well 
as all the other scientific implements 
of the modern arsenal, together with 
the most perfect instruments of de- 
livering them and the best means of 
defense against them. We must do 
whatever we can in this field to keep 
abreast of developments and main- 
tain our present leading position, 
so as to be prepared for the catas- 
trope of another all-out war, even 
though this might be an unlikely 
contingency. 

But in addition to all that, we 
still need a powerful amphibious, or 
rather triphibious, force along more 
conventional lines, to stop or frus- 
trate the much more likely forms of 
aggression anywhere and in the 
shortest time possible. This force, 
properly organized and equipped 
with all the modern tools of war 
must be, above all, highly mobile 
and ever ready, so that it can quick- 
ly go to the aid of our allies, stop 
local wars or decide them in our fa- 
vor, or land and operate in the rear 
of an advancing enemy. Properly 
used, it would be capable of assur- 
ing us of victory, either without the 
wholesale slaughter and ruin of nu- 
clear war, or after an_ indecisive 
stalemate resulting from it. Thus 
it would prove to be an indispen- 
sable and invaluable instrument of 
our national policy and still one of 
the main pillars on which rests our 
national security. US #@ MC 
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Are you the type 


of commander who 


encourages initiative? 


Initiative 


By LtCol Dennis D. Nicholson, Jr. 


@ THE MARINE Corps HAS STAKED 
its future on a revolutionary con- 
cept for amphibious operations. 

This concept was evolved to ex- 
ploit the combined advantage of new 
weapons that have great shock effect 
and new equipment that permits un- 
precedented speed and flexibility in 
bringing these weapons to _ bear 
against enemy forces. 

Historically the fruits of shock and 
surprise have been enjoyed by those 
who foresaw the potentialities of 
new weapons and equipment and 
devised in advance a concept for 
applying them with maximum speed 
and in sufficient concentration to ac- 
complish the desired mission. The 
Marine Corps has recognized the 
tremendous potentialities of newly- 
acquired weapons and equipment as 
well as those now in the develop- 
mental stage. Once these possibili- 
ties were perceived, the Corps pro- 
duced a design for meshing the ca- 
pabilities of the weapons and equip- 








ment, together with a concept for 
employing them with optimum 
effect. 

The concept is another Corps ad- 
venture into the field of prospective 
warfare, just as was our development 
of earlier doctrine for amphibious 
operations in the 1930's. It provides 
the plan for exploiting to the full- 
est new developments of utmost mil- 
itary significance. These develop- 
ments are exemplified by the atomic 
munition and the helicopter. 


Some of the Marine Corps’ best 
orators, with a knack for turning 
neat phrases, have coined an idiom 
to describe the concept. “Decisive 
increment” is the term. 


The decisive increment, as used 
here, is the critical superiority pos- 
sessed by one protagonist in a de- 
gree that dictates why he will win 
a conflict and why his opponent will 
be defeated. 

in WW II, for example, it was 
the industrial might of the US. In 
the Franco-Prussian War, it was the 
military superiority of the Germans 
coupled with preparedness and mili- 
tary might. 


Today, say spokesmen of the 
Corps, the US possesses the decisive 
increment in its balanced fleet and 
that fleet’s formidable ability to pro- 
ject its power ashore. 


When the full potentialities of 
this concept are envisaged, it be- 
comes apparent that a fleet employ- 
ing such a device possesses tremen- 
dous new dimensions of combat 
power. It is obvious then, that our 
spokesmen are not aggrandizing 
when they refer to this potentia! as 
the decisive increment. 


The concept’s advent was made 
possible solely because of new war 
machines. This is as it should be. 
Without nuclear and other modern 
weapons and without the helicopter 
and other modern equipment, any 


attempt to initiate a new concept 
would have been futile. 


Even though the concept is based 
on hardware, we know that ma- 
chines don’t win wars. Men do. 
When the concept is thought of in 
terms of the human element, there 
emerges a distinct decisive increment 
upon which the success or failure of 
the concept depends. That decisive 
increment is initiative. 

Every presentation of the concept, 
every document that discusses it and 
every serious evaluation of it, under- 
scores the unprecedented require- 
ment for initiative. 


The Advance Research Group 
that studied the new concept recog- 
nized that initiative was indispen- 
sable to the concept’s development. 
The Group acknowledged _ that 
ground action would be of a fluid 
nature and that the initiative of 
leaders and the instant aggressive 
response to indications of enemy 
troops or action, would have to be 
emphasized. 


In the Advance Research Group's 
view, great initiative would be re- 
quired for the concept because 
there would be many violent am- 
bush and patrol actions necessita- 
ting the highest degree of troop per- 
formance and troop leadership. 

Landing Force Bulletin 17, en- 
titled Concept of Future Amphibious 
Operations, describes the amphibious 
assault concept which the Marine 
Corps has established as a goal and 
is working toward. That bulletin 
lists “greater exercise of initiative by 
small unit commanders” as an essen- 
tial requirement of the concept. 

The Marine Corps Development 
Center is one of the agencies of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
that works practically full time with 
the evolution of the concept. The 
Director of the Center realized long 
ago that control of tactical opera- 
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tours at sea, in PIO, at HQMC, and in the FMF. No 
Stranger to Gazette readers, he has had several articles 
published within these covers. He is presently serving with 
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tions had to be decentralized. [Ip 
the type of future warfare expected 
by thinkers in the Developmen 
Center, units subordinate to division 
will often be separated beyond my. 
tual supporting distances. When 
this situation prevails, the necessity 
for centralized control disappears 
and the need for initiative is mag. 
nified. 


Studies made at the Development 
Center indicate that widely-separ. 
ated units should be self-sufficien 
and capable of extended semi-inde. 
pendent offensive and defensive Op. 
erations. Each such study stresses 
that these units must be assigned 
broad missions that allow freedom 
of action and grant initiative to the 
subordinate commander to act as the 
situation dictates. 

Marines are much too complacent 
when the need for greater initiative 
on the part of small unit comman- 
ders is broached. They are inclined 
to dismiss the subject with the 
thought, “Well, we have always had 
extremely high initiative among our 
Marine commanders.” 

We cannot afford to assume smug- 
ly that the initiative of Marine com- 
manders is too high to justify any 
effort to elevate it further. With a 
few rare exceptions, the initiative 
displayed by our commanders in the 
past has not approached the lofty 
crder of initiative that will be man- 
datory in the future. 


Much was done in Korea and is 
being done in these peacetime years 
to shrivel the inborn initiative ol 
our leaders. This could hardly be 
more cataclysmic since it is at this 
point in the Corps’ history that we 
should, more than ever, be nurtur- 
ing initiative as the decisive incre 
ment of the concept. Unless this 
trend is reversed and initiative is 
inculcated as second nature to our 
leaders, the concept can no more 
succeed than it could without heli- 
copters. 

After the war of maneuver in Ko- 
rea, that area of operations became 
an ideal killing ground for initia 
tive. Situations that provided lead- 
ers sufficient leeway to bring their 
initiative to full fruition became 
nonexistent. The play of initiative 
became so limited that regimental 
commanders were actually directing 
the operations of fire teams. Corps 
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headquarters was the lowest level at 
which a platoon-sized patrol could 
be authorized. Such practices, to 
borrow a quotation from Karl Marx, 
converted “human beings into mere 
machines.” Leaders became robots 
which responded automatically to 
impulses received from higher head- 
uarters through ever-busy tele- 
phone lines and radio circuits. 

One regimental commander even 
checked the number of fresh apples 
his companies received. He also spe- 
cified the day that certain companies 
would have cake on the menu. This 
colonel unwittingly proved that he 
didn’t need battalion and company 
commanders. After a siege of such 
mollycoddling, these officers were 
comparatively valueless because their 
initiative had been deadened. 

A great many commanders and 
staff officers who stultify initiative 
have been led astray by one word 
in the Staff Manual. That word is 
supervision. It appears in the trou- 
blesome duty of the staff that re- 
quires “ supervision to insure 
compliance with the commander’s 
orders...” 

Field Manual 22-10, Leadership, 
supports the objectionable super- 
vision requirements to an even great- 
er extent than the Staff Manual. 
That field manual says, “The leader 
must give clear, concise orders that 
cannot be misunderstood; then by 
close supervision, he must insure that 
those orders are properly executed.” 
This manual even goes so far as to 
say that the leader’s “principal re- 
sponsibility lies in supervision to 
make sure that the order is properly 
executed.” 

The word supervision has long 
provided a loophole through which 
overeager commanders and staff offi- 
cers reach down to smother the ini- 
tiative of subordinate commanders. 
Sometimes this supervision extends 
to play-by-play, detailed instructions 
issued over the shoulder of the small 
unit leader while he is doing his job. 
Nothing could create a worse cli- 
mate for initiative. 

In 1950 one farsighted regimental 
commander recognized this loophole 
as a hazard to the initiative of his 
subordinate commanders. He de- 
vised a simple solution to the prob- 
lem by merely substituting the word 
review for the word supervision. 
There is a great difference. It does 
not kill initiative to review a job 
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after it is done. That is the time to 
condone, compliment, correct, or 
censure. 

The urgency of our need for ini- 
tiative is so great that we should 
revise the Staff Manual to delete the 
requirement for this type of super- 
vision. Reviewing won’t be as fool- 
proof at first, but it will enhance 
our leaders’ inherent initiative. 

Apparently some commanders 
have let their Spartan leanings inilu- 
ence them toward the belief that in 
the military not even one mistake 
can be tolerated. Plutarch wrote, 
“In war there is no room for 2 mis- 
takes.” At least this permits one mis- 
take and intimates that additional 
errors might be tolerated in peace. 
time. 

We must accept the fact that a 
commander who makes a mistake in 
a training exercise will not make the 
same mistake again. He has learned 
a lesson and, in a sense, is a more 
valuable man than one who has not 
erred. There is no way to escape 
the validity of Pope’s words “To err 
is human” or the old proverb “Ex- 
perience is the best teacher.” 

Nothing can sound the death 
knell for initiative more effectively 
than the idea that any officer who 
makes a mistake will be relieved. 
Commanders become cowering char- 
acters who are afraid to initiate any 
action whatsoever unless it is or- 
cered by higher headquarters. 

This kind of leadership might 
have been all right for the bunker- 
bound defense days in Korea. Per- 
haps we could have lived with it in 
some phases of our WW II island- 
hopping. In the amphibious oper- 
ations of the future, however, we 
can brook no such bungling. The 
small unit commander must move 
out within minutes after he gets an 
order. In many situations, on his 
own initiative, he should have his 
unit underway before he gets the 
order. In the fluidity of future war- 
fare, communication equipment 
limitations may force unit comman- 
ders to operate on their own initi- 
ative for extended periods with ab- 
solutely no guidance from higher 
headquarters. This kind of initia- 
tive simply wi!l not develop in the 
atmosphere created by the not-even- 
one-mistake school. 

Initiative can be attained through 
training. However, in many cases 
training schedules have contributed 

















“You got to prime it” 


to the demise of initiative among 
small unit leaders. A regimental S-3 
in one of our Mar Divs became both- 
ered by the lack of initiative dis- 
played by company commanders in 
training their men. He made a 
study of the myriad training direc- 
tives from Headquarters Marine 
Corps, force, division, regiment, and 
battalion, and found that the poor 
company commander had only 2 
hours a week in which he could truly 
exercise his initiative. During the 
other hours he was a mere automa- 
ton, controlled by stimuli received 
from higher headquarters, as he 
moved his unit through the training 
pace. 

The practice of rapidly rotating 
unit commanders to give the maxi- 
mum number of officers command 
experience tends to work against the 
growth of initiative. A battalion 
commander can usually expect only 
about 4 months in command. By 
the time he builds up enough confi- 
dence to trust his subordinate com- 
manders to take the reins of their 
own units and exercise their initia- 
tive, his tour is ended and another 
lieutenant colonel climbs in the 
saddle to try his spurs. 

Battalion commanders, eager to 
make a quick showing during their 
short tours, occasionally use their 
own initiative extensively. They run 
the gamut of attention-catching ac- 
tivities such as live-firing demonstra- 
tions, ceremonies and military field 
meets. This technique is often dam- 
aging to the initiative of subordi- 
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nate commanders. They can bask in 
the battalion commander’s success 
but they have been too busy car- 
rying out detailed, over-rehearsed 
plans emanating from battalion to 
let their own initiative come to the 
fore. 

Nit-pickers contribute to the gen- 
eral decline of initiative. When a 
staff officer drafts letter after letter 
and every one is changed and re- 
turned, his initiative is affected. He 
begins to develop a no-care attitude. 
He wonders why he should try to 
write a good letter when it will just 
be mutilated in the front office. This 
state of mind is likely to carry over 
into his next assignment where he 
may be a commander. As likely as 
not, his initiative will be below par. 
The nit-pickers should accept the 
wisdom of President Millard Fill- 
more who said that change was not 
necessarily progress. 

Beyond any doubt, Marine Corps 
small unit leaders must have initia- 
tive in abundance if the new con- 
cept is not to founder. In spite of 
this fact, we have seen that the 
Corps has not created the most fav- 
orable climate for inculcating intia- 
tive. On the contrary, in certain 
cases we have actually thwarted the 
natural growth of initiative. What 
can we do about this? 

In a book on military leadership, 
LtCol Edward L. Munson, Jr., 
wrote, “Initiative, like most of the 
other qualities a true leader needs 
to have, can be developed only 
through much practice.” There is 
no arguing with LtCol Munson on 
this point. So the Marine Corps must 
take steps to ensure that our small 
unit commanders practice exercis- 
ing their initiative. 

The principal characteristic of a 
Marine Corps program to engender 
initiative is restraint. Higher com- 
manders will have to restrain them- 
selves from meddling in what they 
have in the past considered their 
business. They will have to dele- 
gate much to their subordinates and 
then sit back, grit their teeth, and 
hope the “young whippersnappers 
don’t get us all locked up.” It will 
be hard on the nerves at first, but 
the subordinates will turn in a good 
job as Marines usually do when giv- 
en a free hand. The seniors will 
find they can relax and plan, with 
the time they formerly spent super- 
vising. 
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This matter of exercising restraint 
won't be easy. Marine officers grad- 
uate from Basic School secure in the 
knowledge that they are each the 
best Marine who ever wore field 
shoes. They know they can do any 
and every job far better than anyone 
else. In their eyes it is utterly fool- 
ish to turn over any job to someone 
else who might not do it quite so 
well. 

In his book, LtCol Munson says, 
“The commander must foster initi- 
ative among his subordinates by giv- 
ing them duties commensurate with 
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their rank and then letting them 
work out the details and finish the 
job unaided.” This is sage advice 
and points up the only way to train 
officers in initiative. 

The company commander who is 
a busybody is sometimes a born en- 
emy of initiative. When he doesn’t 
trust his subordinates; when he han- 
cles every detail of the squad bays 
and galley; and when he is the cor- 
poral of every fire team in training 
and battle, he distorts his own per- 
spective and kills the initiative of 
every man in his unit. 

The same theme for building ini- 
tiative runs through most reliable 
books on military and naval leader- 
ship. The Psychology of Miltary 
Leadership by L. A. Pennington, 
Romeyn B. Hough, Jr., and H. W. 
Case is no exception. According to 
this book, “Initiative is stimulated 
by giving all subordinates duties 
commensurate with their ranks. 
Once such duties are assigned, there 
should be no interference with the 
manner of performance. If it is 
found that any particular duty could 
have been handled in a more effi- 
cient manner, this fact should be 


pointed out at some later time jp. 
stead of the officer taking over the 
supervision of the task while it jg 
underway.” This position supports 
the review-instead-of-supervise _ hy. 
pothesis expressed earlier. 

It is easy to appreciate the two. 
fold value of the procedure recom. 
mended here. First, the subordinate 
is impressed with the fact that he is 
on his own. He develops self-conf.- 
dence and decisiveness and, there. 
fore, initiative. Second, the senior 
officer is relieved of petty details and 
given time to exercise fully his own 
initiative. 

Marine commanders are quick to 
assume responsibility. | However, 
they are slow to delegate. This is 
because of the intensity with which 
they feel responsible for everything 
their commands do or fail to do, 
On this point The Psychology of 
Military Leadership offers some en- 
couragement for the leaders who 
possess initiative as it will be re. 
quired in amphibious operations of 
the future. This book states, “The 
effective leader, possessing a high de- 
gree of initiative and enthusiasm, is 
eager to accept responsibility and 
when a task is assigned to a sub- 
ordinate, he understands full well 
that the responsibility remains with 
him. He has given the assignment 
to his subordinate because he has 
trust and confidence in this man.” 


In Men Against Fire, BGen S. L. 
A. Marshall treats the problem of 
training for initiative. He com- 
ments, “We say that we seek initia- 
tive in our men, that it is the Amer- 
ican way of fighting. We say that 
we want men who can think and act. 
We are just as steadfast, however, in 
proclaiming that the supreme ob- 
ject in training is to produce unity 
of action. These 2 aims are not mu- 
tually exclusive; in fact, they are 
the complementary halves of an en- 
lightened battle discipline.” 


General Marshall has touched the 
heart of the matter. We can apply 
his thinking as we train for initia- 
tive under the new concept. He 
makes obvious the compatability of 
high initiative and unit of action. 


We want both unity of action and 
initiative. We know, though, that 
in future operations the widely-sep- 
arated units are certain to face sit- 
uations in which it will be impos 
sible to ensure unity of action 
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through conventional means. At 
that point the initiative of small 
unit leaders must be depended upon 
to produce reasonable unity of ac- 
tion even in the absence of orders 
from higher authority. 

The most important step toward 
attaining higher initiative can be 
taken by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. The Commandant 
should issue comprehensive guid- 
ance for a program to bolster initi- 
ative This guidance should ap- 
proach initiative with a technique 
that is as fresh as the thinking be- 
hind the concept. The principal 
feature of the Commandant’s in- 
structions would encourage comman- 
ding officers to avoid the pitfall of 
excessively supervising tasks assigned 
to their subordinates. 

Commanders should be instructed 
to make judicious evaluations of ac- 
tion taken by their subordinates. It 
ought to be stated in the guidance 
that in some cases it will be logical 
for the commander to permit his 
subordinate to proceed even though 
it is realized that a mistake is in the 
offing. This would be true in the nu- 
merous cases where the commander 
foresees that a valuable lesson will 
be demonstrated by the mistake. On 
the other hand, the commander 
would be expected to take immedi- 
ate preventive measures when it be- 
came apparent that a subordinate’s 
course of action would result in loss 
of life, cause destruction of valuable 
government property, or irreparably 
negate an important training les- 
son. This approach would provide 
impetus to initiative without reliev- 
ing the commander of responsibility 
for the action of his subordinates. 

Some will scoff at such a bold ap- 
proach to the commander’s respon- 
sibility for vivifying intiative. How- 
ever, audacity is essential when ap- 
proaching any facet of a problem as 
daring as the evolution of the new 
concept, and as General Carl von 
Clausewitz said, “. . . no military 
leader has ever become great with- 
out audacity.” 

Almost as if it were phrasing a 
commentary on the novel means ad- 
vocated above for heightening initi- 
ative, the Advance Research Group 
laid down a wise principle for de- 
veloping the concept. The Group 
wrote, “. . . there is probably more 
danger in conservatism than there is 
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in highly imaginative and ingenious 
thought.” 

In summary, the following actions 
can and should be taken to facilitate 
the growth of initiative: 

1) Stop the detailed supervision 
of tasks assigned to subordinates. 
Substitute a technique of review, 
and conduct all review in a way that 
stimulates initiative. Revise the 
Staff Manual and interpret FM 22- 
10 to reflect this change. 

2) Treat all mistakes that are not 
malicious as exactly what they are— 
valuable experience. Correct the 
mistakes but exploit the experience 
gained, in a way that builds initia- 
tive. 

3) Train to practice initiative and 
teach it as an indispensable charac- 
teristic of leadership. 

4) Declare war on nit-pickers. If 
a letter conveys the desired meaning, 
don’t waste time and kill initiative 
by polishing it into what, in only 
one man’s opinion, is a literary gem. 

This summation of remedial ac- 
tion is fundamental. If the action is 
not taken, we may never realize the 
ultimate development of the new 
concept. ' 

The concept and the ideas pre- 
sented here for acquiring unlimited 
initiative can be fulfilled only if the 
Marine Corps releases its grip on 
the past and bounds with freethink- 
ing confidence into the future. In 
one of his last interviews Albert Ein- 
stein lent credence to such a philos- 
ophy. He told William Miller of 
Life magazine that “The mind can 
proceed only so far upon what it 
knows and can prove. There comes 
a point where the mind takes a leap 
—cal] it intuition or what you will— 
and comes out upon a higher plane 
of knowledge, but can never prove 
how it got there. All great discov- 
eries have involved such a leap.” 

When it adopted the concept as a 
goal, the Marine Corps leaped to- 
ward a higher plane of knowledge 
in the realm of amphibious opera- 
tions. This very likely portends a 
great discovery in warfare. How- 
ever, the new dimensions of combat 
power that the concept is expected 
to produce will never materialize 
unless the Marine Corps first devel- 
ops the concept’s decisive increment 
—a new and unprecedented dimen- 
sion of initiative. US g MC 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS © 











AFTER 1000 FLYING HOURS—The lead aircraft in this 
formation of.five Army H-37As (Sikorsky S-56s) over 
Fort Rucker, Ala., completed 1000 hours of accelerated 
test flying within six months after delivery, a unique 
record for helicopters. 





OVER ANTARCTIC ICE—A Navy 
HO4S (Sikorsky S-55) hovers over the 
Coast Guard icebreaker North- 
wind in the Antarctic, supporting 


the International Geophysical Year. 
Sikorsky helicopters are vital to the 
exploration and development of hard- 















A new Army command, the Transportation Aircraft 
Test and Support Activity, conducted the unprece- 
dented testing program. The big H-37A was the com- 
mand’s first assignment in a program designed to 
develop a system to provide engineering data. 





OVER THE BEACHHEAD—A Marine Corps HUS 
(Sikorsky S-58) takes off from the carrier Leyte during 
exercises in the Caribbean. The HUS normally carries up 
to 12 passengers, or even more for short distances. Cur- 
rent Marine Corps tactics emphasize vertical envelop- 
ment of enemy areas using many transport helicopters. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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to-reach areas the world over. 




















# We MARINES PRIDE OURSELVES 
on being tough, instantly ready for 
effective combat action when our 
country summons. But are we? Re- 
cently, disturbing doubts have been 
raised. Is our training too soft? Are 
our armed forces, like our youth, 
being spoiled by modern living? 
Does the “new breed” possess the 
stamina vital to an effective combat 
unit? 

Too many Marines serving with 
“constant readiness” units are fa- 
miliar with the poor physical fitness 
of individual Marines. At best it 
hinders the routine peacetime small 
unit training; it could mean an 
unnecessary fatal accident during 
advanced-unit maneuvers, such as 
FEX’s, MARLEX’s, etc. In combat, 
the poor physical condition and lack 
of stamina of the individuals could 
prove disastrous to the unit. It is 
axiomatic, whether in lightning- 
mobility nuclear warfare or in con- 
ventional localized “fire brigade” ac- 
tions, that to be effective in combat, 
an individual must be in excellent 
physical condition. 

What can we do to insure that we 
keep ourselves individually, physi- 
cally strong and thereby keep our 
Marine Corps an effective combat 
unit? Too often, like the weather, 
everyone talks about it but no one 
does anything. The Commandant, 
when he issued Marine Corps Order 
6100.3, recognized the problem and 
set forth not only the policy and the 
minimum standards to be achieved, 
but also the manner of testing. It is 
now for the unit commanders to 
energetically pursue this policy by 
‘developing a supervised, productive 
program, so that Marines are physi- 
cally fit and ready to go, not just 
once a year, but every day of the 
year. Physical conditioning must be 
recognized by the commander as of 
equal importance in the training 
program with marksmanship and 
tactics. All the superior knowledge 
and skill a Marine possesses are 
valueless if he lacks the physical 
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strength or stamina to get where he 
is needed, or to energetically apply 
his skill when it is needed. 

An effective program must: 1) de- 
velop the strength of the weak man 
until he achieves the minimum 
standards; 2) maintain the “fit” man 
in top physical condition; 3) nur- 
ture a desire within the individual 
to keep himself active and physical- 
ly fit; 4) weed out those who can- 
not achieve the required minimum 
standards. The current physical 
training program conducted at the 
Recruit Depot, Parris Island, en- 
compasses these requirements. The 
results achieved there, prove the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

At Parris Island, where the “soft” 
American youth must be tempered 
into the “tough” Marine, it was re- 
alized that the combat effectiveness 
of the Marine Corps largely depends 
upon the physical condition of the 
“new breed” it turns out. Before 
the present program was initiated on 
18 June 1956, physical conditioning 
was accomplished almost exclusively 
by participation in platoon games 
such as softball, volleyball and other 
recreational sports; conducted when- 
ever there was time available to fit 
them into the training schedule. 

During this period, the Infantry 
Training Regiment at Camp Le- 
jeune noted that the physical condi- 
tion of most Marines arriving there 
from Parris Island was such that con- 
siderable preliminary conditioning 
was necessary to get them in shape 
to undergo the Individual Combat 
Training Course. 















































The Recruit Training Command 
found that during the periods of so- 
called “organized athletics” there 
was very little participation on the 
part of the recruits. Those who were 
“athletes” before joining the Ma- 
rine Corps invariably played; the 
rest of the platoon (the big major- 
ity) were excellent spectators, but 
they never played. _Not only were 
these weak, soft, poorly coordinated 
spectators not active in sports at 
boot camp, but many of them had 
never played in a game before—had 
never thrown or caught a ball in 
their lives. 

A Physical Education “major” in 
college was given the task of devel- 
oping an effective conditioning pro- 
gram. He gathered a nucleus of 
Marines who were interested in 
physical conditioning and who had 
had some experience in athletics. 
Using FM 21-20 “Physical Train- 
ing” as a guide, he developed a 
graduated program for teaching the 
recruits. The nucleus of instruction 
was expanded until every Drill In- 
structor and officer connected with 
recruit training knew the _ basic 
principles of the program and could 
























act as an assistant instructor (or in- 
structor, if necessary). 

Recruits begin the program by 
taking an initial strength test dur- 
ing their first week. Then, for the 
rest of their time at Parris Island, 
each recruit platoon is taken on a 
morning conditioning run shortly 
after reveille, and 50 minutes of 
each training day is reserved for 
physical conditioning. Twenty min- 
utes of the daily physical training 
period consists of “grass drill”—an 
intense, thorough series of calisthen- 
ics designed to condition the entire 
muscular system and develop co- 
ordination and endurance. This 20- 
minute drill is the “heart” of the 
program. The remaining 30 minutes 
is spent in supervised organized 
games, combatives or sports, gauged 
to the recruit’s endurance level and 
increasing in intensity throughout 
his boot training. 

During the first week, the 30-min- 
ute periods are spent in mass-partici- 
pation sports, such as relay races and 
tug of war. The second week in- 
cludes body-contact games such as 
pushball, catch-and-hold and dodge- 
ball. In the third week, each 8-man 
squad acts as a team, lifting a 400- 
pound log. 

While at the rifle range during 
their fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks, 
recruits maintain their conditioning 
development by the supervised 20- 
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The “Pugil-stick” — safe but rugged 


minute “grass drill” alone, conduc- 
ted after shooting hours. Whenever 
possible, they continue this daily 
drill during the seventh week, which 
is devoted to mess duty. 

A new conditioning-type obtsacle 
course is introduced for the 30-min- 
ute period of the eighth week, with 
the omnipresent “grass drill” com- 
pleting the training hour. 

Log lifting by squads is brought 
back in the ninth week, with special 
features added: tossing the log 
from squad to squad, doing sit-ups, 
knee bends, etc., while holding the 
log. At the end of this week a sec- 
ond strength test is given which in- 
dicates how much improvement has 
been made and in which exercises 
or muscles the individual recruit is 
still weak. 

Returning to the conditioning 
course in the tenth week, recruits 
must now run it in a specified num- 





ber of seconds, at the same time car. 
rying a sand-loaded combat pack, 
rifle and equipment. When they 
finish the obstacle course they con. 
tinue (without pause) at double. 
time for an additional mile-and_a. 
half, returning to run the obstacle 
course a second time. 

In the eleventh week, body-con. 
tact games (the rough kind) with 
combatives, such an Indian hand 
wrestling, take up the 30-minute pe. 
riods. These are continued into the 
twelfth and final week of boot camp, 
Recruits then take a final strength 
test, which they must pass in order 
to graduate. 

The night before graduation, the 
entire recruit platoon is taken to a 
“sports night” at the Depot Sports 
Center. Here they are introduced to 
facilities normally available at Ma. 
rine Corps bases, such as bowling 
alleys, “work out” rooms, weight- 
lifting, basketball, the trampoline, 
etc. 

Every recruit platoon attends 5 
field meets, conducted each Saturday 
afternoon, in which it vies with oth- 
er platoons to win a pennant (and 
individual prizes) for the best per- 
forming platoon in the _ battalion 
and in the Training Command as a 
whole. Every member of the pla- 
toon must compete in each of the 8 
relay contests: running, crawling, 
carrying each other, etc. It is an 
exhilirating experience to witness 
the team spirit displayed at these 
contests. 

In addition to the direct benefit 
gained personally by each recruit 
participating in the physical condi- 
tioning program, the consequent 
over-all increase in the recruits’ 
physical capabilities has enabled the 
Training Command to adopt cer- 
tain rugged innovations in the train- 
ing program. 

A timed, forced-march contest in 
field transport pack, with arms and 








wide interest i> such a program.” 





Capt Meeker holds an AB and MA in English litera- 
ture. In 1946 he served aboard LSMs as an Ensign in 
the USNR. Transferring directly from the Naval Re- 
serve in 1951, he was commissioned a 2dLt in the 
Marine Corps and attended the 7th SBC at Quantico. 
He was prompted to write this article because, ‘*.. . | 
felt the excellent physical fitness program at Parris 
Island should be brought to the attention of all Marine 
commanders, in hopes of stimulating Marine Corps- 
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equipment, has been added to the 
tenth-week schedule, with an honor 
pennant and individual awards to 
the winning platoon. The score is 
incorporated as part of the final 
“field exam” which the platoon must 
pass to graduate. 

A new course in basic Judo has 
been adopted. In 6 hours of instruc- 
tion, recruits learn balancing, fall- 
ing, elementary hip and arm throws, 
kicks, tripping, gouging, rabbit 
punches, the vulnerable parts of the 
anatomy, and the best ways to use 
(and defend against) knives and 
sticks. 

Instruction in bayonet fighting 
(the new type developed by Dr. Seid- 
ler of the University of Illinois) 
now consists of 2 hours of basic 
movements and positions, plus 4 
hours of actual hand-to-hand “bay- 
onet” combat, using “pugil-sticks” in 
individual and team bouts. 

In addition to developing muscles 
and stamina, the body-contact sports, 
judo and “pugil-stick” bouts, develop 
the recruits’ self-reliance, aggressive- 
ness and confidence to a remarkable 
degree. Other interesting sidelights 
of the physical conditioning pro- 
gram are the significant drop in the 
number of cases of heat exhaustion 
and the fact that, since the program 
has been well underway, not a single 
recruit has “fallen out” at one of 
the weekly parades or reviews. 

The recruit who cannot keep pace 
with the other members of his pla- 
toon in the regular conditioning 
program is sent to the Conditioning 
Platoon of the Special Training 
Company until he can attain the 
necessary srength to continue with 
normal training. If he is overweight, 
he is also sent to this platoon, where 
he diets and exercises until he loses 
enough weight and gains enough 
strength to start the regular course 
of training. Those who cannot at- 
tain the minimum standards after 
30 days are referred to an aptitude 
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board for administrative or medical 
discharge from the Marine Corps. 

To date, all recruits who were not 
allowed to graduate with their pla- 
toons because they could not pass 
the final strength test, after a short 
time at the Special Training Com- 
pany, have achieved a satisfactory 
score and have then graduated. 

Statistics illustrate the effective- 
ness of this program. It would take 
an exceedingly well - conditioned 
man to achieve a score of 50 per cent 
on the strength test currently ad- 
ministered to recruits. On their first 
test recruits make a platoon average 
score of about 38 per cent. During 
the program the average climbs to 
about 69 per cent on the final test. 
Graduating platoons tested prior to 
the program’s inception made an 
average of only 42 per cent. A re- 
cently graduated platoon went from 
39 per cent on its first test to 80 per 
cent on its final. One recruit has 
reached a score of 99 per cent, miss- 
ing a perfect score by only one pull- 
up. Another platoon, having the 
unfortunate distinction of making a 
record low average on its first test, 
improved enough to capture the 
second-highest average score in the 
Training Command at its final test. 

A recent incident also illustrates 
the effectiveness of the program. 
Eight NCO’s, who were by present- 
day standards considered to be 
pretty fit, started out with a recruit 
platoon over the obstacle course and 
mile-and-a-half run. At the finish, 
only 3 were still on their feet, the 
other 5 dropping out from exhaus- 
tion—but the recruits were still go- 
ing strong! 

This could serve as a warning to 
those who will lead these Marines 
when they go out into the duty posts 
and stations of the Marine Corps. 
The commanders must be in good 
condition to keep up with the “new 
breed,” much more so to lead them. 
For the Marines coming out of boot 


4 Coordination plus teamwork 


Up and over 


camp today are tough, aggressive 
and confident. They are accustomed 
to and interested in keeping them- 
selves physically fit. They are “par- 
ticipating,” not “spectating” athletes. 

Not only must the leaders keep 
themselves fit, they have a _para- 
mount responsibility to see that all 
the Marines under their command 
are maintained in tough, virile 
shape. The individual Marine must 
be given a program that energeti- 
cally nurtures and develops his new- 
found interest in physical condition- 
ing and athletics; a program that 
will not let him degenerate into a 
disillusioned, irresolute campaigner 
of the “Slop Chute” and pool hall, 
unfit for the strenuous tasks of com- 
bat. An afternoon a week of un- 
supervised “organized athletics” will 
not maintain, much less develop 
physical condition, but 20 minutes 
of supervised calisthenics each day 
will. 

An effective program will cost 
practically nothing except vigorous 
participation and supervision. Such 
a program will most certainly pay 
dividends in a stronger, more com- 
bat-ready Marine Corps. We owe 
these dividends to our country, as 
well as to ourselves. US # MC 
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A TOUCH OF 
TRADITION 


By LtCol John H. Magruder, III 





@ Now THAT THE UNITED STATES 
Marine Corps has reached the ven- 
erable age of 182 years, it seems time 
to cease resorting to fiction and face 
up to certain truths. 

I refer particularly to those oft- 
repeated but foundless explanations 
for the scarlet stripe on the trousers 
of Marine commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers and _ the 
quatrefoil that decorates the com- 
missioned officer’s cap cover. 

Without doubt every Marine has 
been told, soon after his arrival in 
the Corps, that the stripes on the 
blue trousers originally were adopt- 
ed to symbolize the officers and 
NCO’s who died in Mexico. At 
about the same time he will have 
been solemnly informed of the sig- 
nificance of the quatrefoil: that it is 
2 carryover from the days of sail 
when, in times of battle, Marines 
were supposed to have placed marks 
on the tops of their shakos in order 
to identify themselves to their ship- 
mates in the rigging. 

The proud traditions of the Corps 
constitute its richest possession, but 
there is sufficient ground for this 
heritage based on fact alone to pre- 
clude the necessity of having to 
manufacture additional embellish- 
ments out of whole cloth. This is 
especially true when ersatz “tradi- 
tions” readily can be exposed as 
pure fabrication, thus devaluating 
our true legacy by tainting every- 
thing with suspicion. 

To attack such myths may evoke 
loud wails of anguish in the ranks 
of the recruiting sergeants and 
snarls of “Heresy!” from some of our 
would-be historians; notwithstand- 
ing, it is time we faced up to the 
truth. 

It is undisputed historical fact 
that the officers and noncoms of the 





Corps did much of the bleeding at 
Chapultepec and before Mexico 
City. That Marine musketmen 
perched in the fighting tops and sta- 
tioned on the spar decks of our 
frigates contributed their full share 
to our naval victories in the War for 
Independence and in the War of 


1812 is also well documented. 
Neither of these historical facts, 


however, has any connection with 
trouser stripes nor with the knots 
worn on officers’ caps. 

Since it is dangerous policy to tilt 
at ivory towers unless armed with a 
stout lance, I am prepared to defend 
myself. 

On | July 1797, President John 
Adams approved legislation author- 
izing the recruitment of Marines to 
serve aboard the new frigates which 
then were abuilding. The men were 
to be used solely for service afloat 
and were signed on the articles of 
each vessel in the same manner as 
were the seamen. 

The new Federal Navy and its 
Marines were first organized under 
the Secretary of War and so re- 
mained until 27 April 1798, when 
the Navy Department was estab- 
lished. 

Economy is nothing new in gov- 
erment administration; it was prac- 
ticed with intensity even in our 
earliest days. The War Department 
decided at the outset, therefore, to 
make use of surplus military stores 
in equipping the newly recruited 
Marines. 

On hand was a large supply of 
uniforms that had been issued origi- 
nally to the rifle battalions of Gen- 
eral “Mad” Anthony Wayne's Le- 
gion. After the Legion had been dis- 
banded in 1796 and its troops trans- 
ferred to the Infantry, the left-over 
Rifle uniforms became excess prop- 
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The French officer’s uniform 
has included a kepi with 
quatrefoil since the 1850's 


erty on the returns of the Superin- 
tendent of Military Stores. These 
were issued to the Marines as an eco- 
nomical means of disposing of the 
Army Quartermaster’s otherwise un- 
expendable stock of old Rifle uni- 
forms. 

The uniform consisted of a blue 
cloth jacket, lapelled and faced with 
red, with red collar and cuffs, red 
vest and blue woolen overalls edged 
with red down the outside seams. 
Historically, these were the first Ma- 
rine trousers to bear a scarlet stripe, 
albeit a narrow one that was com- 
mon to all enlisted grades. 

The Marine Corps gallantly made 
do with their hand-me-down kits 
until 1804 when they finally were 
authorized uniforms of their own 
origin. Marine trousers were plain 
for the next 30 years, but in 1834, 
President Andrew Jackson prescribed 
a new uniform for the Corps con- 
sisting of a green buff coatee offset 
by light grey trousers. At this time 
a buff stripe was introduced as a dis- 
tinctive rate of commissioned officers 
and sergeants. 

By 1839 however, the Corps was 
back in its now-traditional dark blue 
coat with scarlet trim and the trou- 
sers were, for the first time, sky blue. 
Under the original uniform regula- 
tions of 1839, officers and senior 
NCOs were to be distinguished by 
scarlet stripes, but in 1840 dark blue 
stripes edged with red were substi- 
tuted. In 1851, when commissioned 
officers adopted dark blue trousers, 
the stripes were again changed to 
scarlet. Thus, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Watson’s Battalion marched into the 
chaparral of Mexico his officers and 
noncoms already had been sporting 
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their striped trousers for a good 
many years. 

The wearing of stripes on trousers 
is, of course, not peculiar to Ma- 
rines. It was customary in the mili- 
tary organizations of Europe as well 
as in the United States Army, where 
each corps had its own distinctive 
color — first yellow then red for the 
Artillery, first white then yellow for 
the Cavalry, and white and later 
light blue for the Infantry. These 
distinctive colors are still retained in 
the stripes worn on the trousers of 
the Army’s blue dress uniform. 

Insofar as the quatrefoil, or “knot” 
on the cover of the present day ofhi- 
cer’s cap is concerned, there is no 
reason why it would have been nec- 
essary for Marines to identify them- 
selves by marking the tops of their 
hats. Their British opposite num- 
bers, the Royal Marines, wore coats 
of brilliant scarlet, surely more than 
enough contrast to prevent any con- 
fusion in the pell mell of battle. 

The quatrefoil is no more than an 
item of ornament taken directly 
from the Army of Napoleon III of 
France. 

From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century up to the Franco- 
Prussian War, the French Army set 
the sartorial styles of the Western 
military world. Much of the first 
half of the century had been spent 
by Europe on the battlefield and by 
the 50’s her armies were well on the 
road toward servicibility in dress. 
Pomp became relegated to barracks 
and parade ground. From the battle- 
field disappeared the high shakos, 
the plumes and cocked hats. In 
their place came uniforms designed 
for comfort and field use. 

In this country, the military serv- 
ices followed the trend in Europe 
resulting in the practical uniforms 
that Billy Yank and Johnny Reb 
wore off to war. One of the typically 
French items was the cocky undress 
cap that we now automatically asso- 
ciate with our own Civil War. In 
1859, Marine Corps uniform regu- 
lations adopted this cap straight 
from France even to the extent of 
retaining the quatrefoil which then 
adorned those of the French officers. 
(The US Army adopted the hat style 
but omitted the knot.) 

Since 1859 the quatrefoil has con- 
tinued to be a distinctive ornament 
on the caps of Marine officers — and 
of French Army officers, too, for they 


still have this feature on their famil- 
iar round kepis. 

So let’s stop gilding the lily. Those 
scarlet stripes symbolize enough as 
it is. They are the mark of a man 
selected for command as a Marine 
commissioned or noncommissioned 
officer. They represent not just the 
blood that flowed before the Belin 
Gate: as a distinctive part of the 
Marine uniform they encompass 182 
years of leadership and service to 
country. You can’t embellish on that. 

And that quatrefoil . . . why er- 
roneously identify it merely with 
the Marines who performed their 
duty aboard our early men-of-war, 
no matter how gallantly they 
fought? This knot binds together 
all who have worn it. The quatre- 
foil identifies the man beneath it as 
a commissioned officer in the United 
States Marine Corps. That should 
be enough. US # MC 
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Marine Corps Association 
Award 


@ NINE Marine Corps RIFLE SQUADS 
have just finished firing in a new 
type rifle marksmanship competition 
held at the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico. This was no squeeze-one- 
off-wait-for-a-mark match, it was a 
hell-for-leather combat-type shoot 
aimed at finding the fastest moving, 
quickest thinking rifle squad in the 
Marine Corps that could product 
the most accurate fire power. 

The nine competing squads had 
been selected in previous local com 
petitions. The best in their respec: 
tive infantry regiments, they were 
shooting in the first Marine Corps 
Unit Combat Marksmanship Com 
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tition (see Aug 1957 GazerTe). 
' Members of the first 3 squads were 
to be awarded individual medals 
and, in addition, the best squad was 
to take home the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation Award to hang on the walls 
of its squad-bay. 

The targets were electronically 
operated silhouettes that went down 
automatically when they were hit. 
They were strategically placed at 
strong points on a range especially 


designed for the competition. 


Before the first day’s firing, the 
squads were briefed on the purpose 
of the competition, safety regula- 


tions, the electronic targets and the 


scoring procedures. Following the 
briefing, squad leaders drew num- 
bers. Each squad was known only by 
that number to insure impartiality 
on the part of the umpires. 

The squad got its first look at the 
terrain and the range when its num- 
ber came up and it was called for 


The combat course... 


duct of the attack and the squad 
picked up its brass and moved off 
the firing line. 

When the smoke cleared away, the 
Ist Squad, Ist Platoon, A Co, Ist Bn, 
8th Marines was on top of the board, 
with another 2d Division squad (3d 
Squad, 3d Platoon I Co, 3d Bn, 6th 
Marines in second place. Third place 
honors went to the Ist Squad, 2d 
Platoon, G Co, 3d Bn, 4th Marines. 

Certificates in lieu of individual 
medals were presented to the mem- 
bers of the top 3 squads by LtGen 
V. E. Megee, Assistant Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, at an award 
ceremony held at Geiger Hall after 
the competition. Squad members will 
get the medals after they have been 
suitably engraved. Gold medals will 
go to the first place team and silver 
and bronze will go to the second 
and third place teams. These medals 
will be worn on the individual’s uni- 
form in the same manner as qualifi- 





briefing on the general situation by 
the assistant range officer. Then, ac- 
companied by the umpires, it moved 
up to the jump-off point where the 
squad leader issued his order and 
signalled to the control tower that 
he was ready. 

From then on, the squad leader 
called the signals and directed his 
men as they moved through the 
course. Hostile small-arms and ar- 
tillery were simulated to give real- 
ism to the problem as the squads 
attacked the first strong point, re- 
organized and moved on through a 
second enemy position. After “cease 
fire” the umpires critiqued the con- 
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cation badges or distinguished marks- 
man medals. 

BGen R. D. Salmon, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation, presented each member of 
the winning squad with a certificate 
attesting to professional excellence 
in marksmanship. In addition to 
these individual awards, the winning 
squad is to receive a plaque from 
the Marine Corps Association. After 
being engraved with the squad’s 
identification and the name of the 
squad leader, the Award is forwarded 
to the squad’s parent organization 
for presentation. Then it will hang 
in the winner's squad-bay until next 
year’s competition when the 13 men 
will get a chance to prove that they 
still form the best rifle squad in the 
Marine Corps. 

In addition to these awards, the 
3d MarDiv Association has estab- 
lished a trophy (in the shape of the 
division emblem) for the top squad 
in that Division. MajGen J. P. 
Riseley, a former commanding gen- 
eral of the 3d MarDiv, made the 
presentation to the Ist Squad, 2d 
Platoon, “H” Company, 3d Battal- 
ion, 3d Marines. 

As in all competitive exercises, 
there were squads which won no ma- 
terial prizes in the 1957 event. But 
each man and each squad had gained 
immeasurably in training and esprit. 
The infantry regiments could look 
with justifiable pride to the compe- 
tition as a means to an end, and in 
that the entire Marine Corps had 
won. US # MC 
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“However, the tendency to- 
ward increasing the volume of 
plans and orders evident in re- 
cent years indicates that the 
planners are reluctant to recog- 
nize the fact that access to doc- 
trine and procedural practices 
is available from any source 
other than the operation plan. 
Thus, the plan becomes a ve- 
hicle for indoctrinating the un- 
informed and in essence an 
SOP in itself. Allied with this 
tendency is the belief that staff 
efficiency and thoroughness of 
staff planning are measured in 
direct proportion to the vol- 
ume of work produced. There- 
fore, a premium is put on vol- 
ume itself as the staff endeavors 
to create a monument of paper 
in commemoration of its plan- 
ning effort.” 


from Litzenberg Report 











By LtCol Kenneth B. Pickle 


#@ PAPERWORK, LIKE THE WEATHER, 
has been the subject of much discus- 


sion with very little constructive re- 


duction accomplished. The time has 
come for less conversation and some 
positive action before we find our- 
selves engulfed to a point where our 
future operations may well be jeop- 
ardized. The answer lies in the un- 
relenting, uncompromising enforce- 
ment of drastic measures as directed 
by the highest authority, in conjunc- 
tion with an accelerated program of 
equipment development. 

Let us discuss some of the reasons 
why we are in our present situation, 
some things we can do right now, 
and finally some new techniques and 
equipment that can lift the admin- 
istrative burden from the back of 
the combat commander. 

Our old friend Webster in his Un- 
abridged Dictionary offers: “Paper- 
work—a. Work made of paper; for- 
merly a writing. b. The writing or 
reviewing of papers, specif., of rec- 
ords, army reports, school composi- 
tions or examinations, etc.” It should 
be noted here that it is the work in- 
volved in paperwork that causes our 
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Here are some concrete ideas on how paperwork 


can be reduced and, in some cases, eliminated 


problem, much more than the actual 
accumulation of paper as such. In 
other words, is the result obtained 
worth the effort expended? 

For our purposes “paperwork” is 
perhaps better defined as “a means 
of transmitting a ‘thought’ by use of 
a piece of paper.” The fact that in 
any military operation certain 
“thoughts,” i.e. orders, plans, etc. 
must be transmitted is indisputable. 
However, the validity of so doing by 
the conventional means of using the 
written form, typed or otherwise, is 
the thesis that is challenged here. 

The primary cause of continual 
increase in paperwork is that the 
very technological advances that 
should have reduced our administra- 
tive workload have, in fact, com- 
pounded our problem. Machines 
that should have shortened our 
processes have lengthened them. 


One can contribute this to the 

American trait of desiring to see ma- 

chines used to their fullest capacity. 

An idle machine is practically sin- 

ful in our eyes. R. B. Rigg wrote in 

the Military Review (Aug 1954). 
“Military brevity of correspond- 
ence held forth in an age when 
the human hand had to fashion 
the missives. It grew sick when 
the typewriter appeared, and it 
died when the mimeograph ma- 
chine began to rotate.” 


Now we move on into the electronic 
age and based on past experience it 
is reasonable to assume that consid- 
erable effort will be put forth to de- 
vise ways and means of insuring that 
these new machines will operate to 
full capacity. 

Another underlying factor in the 
increase of the paper-effort is the 
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of California. 





write this article. 





LtCol Pickle was commissioned in the Marine Corps 
on 6 Sept 1941, after graduation from the University 
In 1952-53 he was G-I Advisor, US 
Nava! Advisory Group, Korean Marine Corps. In 1953 
he was assigned to the Administrative Division, HQMC, 
where he served until 1956. Upon graduation from 
Senior School in 1957, he reported to the Ist MarDiv 
- where he is presently the CO, 2d Bn, 7th Marines. 
d = =“A growing alarm that our Modern Concept may be- 
come bogged down with extraneous and useless paper,’’ motivated him to 








awareness of the American people 
and their legislative bodies of the 
serviceman and his welfare. This is 
a fairly recent development upon 
the military scene. The right or 
wrong of this is beyond the scope of 
this discussion, however we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact that it 
exists and it remains for the military 
to find means of accomplishing this 
requirement by the rhost expeditious 
means possible. 

The complexities of modern war- 
fare have brought forth a require- 
ment for more and more “thoughts” 
to be communicated to insure a suc- 
cessful operation. Here is the spe- 
cific field in which we must concen- 
trate our efforts. To a great extent 
we generate much of our paper by 
our inability to have confidence in 
ourselves and our associates. 

“We see in battle the recurrent 

phenomenon of command at its 

various levels hard-riding lower 
quarters for information until 
each echelon becomes so_be- 
deviled by this nagging and in- 
cessant pressure that the mere 
easing of it is likely to become 
the primary concern of each 
commander in his turn. The 
satisfaction of the higher level 
becomes the main object of op- 
erations. It is simply a search 

for mental easement.” (S. L. A. 

Marshall, Men Against Fire) 

Areas of military activity that gen- 
erate paperwork may be generally 
cataloged as: Personnel Administra- 
tion, Logistics, Operational docu- 
ments and Miscellaneous Corre- 
spondence. 

Proper personnel procedures are 
imperative if the commander is to 
have the right man in the right job 
at the right time. To accomplish 
this requirement, various procedures 
have evolved. Personnel accounting, 
casualty reporting, promotions, dis- 
cipline, decorations and_classifica- 
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tion are procedures of primary con- 
cern. It is in this area that the re- 
quirements of satisfying a public, 
and the several legislative bodies 
previously mentioned, comes into 
play. We must furnish such services 
as welfare reports, allotment regis- 
tering, mail, legal assistance and the 
like even under combat conditions. 

In any concept of war, new or old, 
the “beans and bullets” are a prime 
requirement. But, are the reams of 
paper used in requisitions, receipts, 
records, etc. necessary to insure their 
availability to the commander? 

The commander must make his 
will known to his subordinates. He 
must also receive information in 
time, and in proper form, to be of 
value in formulating his decision. 
Does it necessarily follow that there 
must be the usual plethora of op- 
erational orders, SOP’s, estimates, 
annexes, ad infinitum? This is ques- 
tionable. What of the historian who 
demands detailed voluminous ac- 
counts of every action so that he 
may set down for posterity the an- 
nals of warfare? Can his require- 
ment be satisfied with less paper- 
work effort? This we must also con- 
sider. 

Miscellaneous correspondence is 
the area that the prolific writer (es- 
pecially if he can operate his own 
portable typewriter) can add to the 
already overwhelming flow of paper. 
The ever present memo writer must 
be eliminated and it will fall to the 
commander to bring this about. 

Now that we have briefly looked 
into some of the causes, what are the 
possibilities and means of correct- 
ing our situation and harnessing this 
monster of wood pulp to be our 
slave and not let it become master of 
our efforts? Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, on being asked for a predic- 
tion as to a date the war might end, 
replied, “By 1948, all the damn pa- 
per in the world will be used up by 


then.” There must have been leg 
paper in the stockpile than he estj. 
mated. 

Even with present equipment, 
there is much that can be done. Cop. 
sider for a moment the “Report,” 
This type of document is generally 
a means of transmitting information 
to a higher echelon, spec., the com. 
mander. Based on the information 
contained therein the recipient muy 
formulate a plan or arrive at a de 
cision. Therefore, we can safely say 
that the content of a report mug 
satisfy the question “What does the 
commander need to know?” Such jp. 
formation in a combat situation re. 
solves itself into 3 main categories: 
Personnel, Logistical and the Tacti- 
cal situation. This the commander 
mast know to influence the course of 
action. Anytime that information is 
contained in a report that is not ab. 
solutely essential to assist the com. 
mander in arriving at a decision, a 
disservice has been done. Converse. 
ly, the commander must be constant- 
ly on the alert to insure that he does 
not demand superfluous informa. 
tion, as then the disservice works in 
the opposite direction. Modern war- 
fare will accentuate this problem 
even more than heretofore. With 
wide unit separation and the prob- 
ability that subordinate units will 
be operating on mission-type orders, 
the commander at all levels must be 
educated to the fact that less infor- 
mation is going to be forthcoming. 
He must accept this as the price of 
obtaining mobility and flexibility in 
his operations. This will primarily 
be a matter of education and one 
that deserves considerable time in 
the syllabi of our service schools. 
Any unwarranted demands by the 
commander for information from 
subordinate units not vital to his 
mission may well spell disaster. 

What is the primary purpose ol 
an operational order or plan? Sim- 
ply stated; to inform the command 
what is expected of them in a given 
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situation. The current trend is to 
go far beyond this requirement. 
Much of what we see today in the 
order or plan is doctrinal and should 
be known by all subordinate leaders. 
If they don’t know, our training is 
at fault and additional verbiage in 
combat documents is not the answer. 
Many items are repetitious. The 
mission is found in the basic order 
and is repeated throughout various 
annexes and all subordinate unit 
orders that are subsequently issued. 
Current writings indicate that in 
modern warfare there will be an in- 
creased use of oral orders which will 
entail strict adherence to previous 
training and standing operating pro- 
cedures. More frequent staff visits 
and more personal contacts will 
have to replace the “send a memo” 
technique. Commanders will have 
to be trained and allowed to operate 
independently on assigned missions, 
without the necessity for detailed 
guidance from, and submission of, 
detailed reports to higher headquar- 
ters. Administrative type messages 
will have to be held to a bare mini- 
mum. One method that will assist 
in filling this gap between units will 
be the exchange of highly qualified 
liaison officers. 

Even under present methods of 
issuing orders, plans, etc., much can 
be done to reduce their number and 
volume. 1) Eliminate all the infor- 
mation that can possibly be placed 
in an SOP. Each new order should 
contain only information that per- 
tains specifically to the new situation 
that triggered the new order. Any 
repetition of facts previously issued 
is time and effort wasted. We too 
often see operation orders used as a 
vehicle to indoctrinate the unin- 
formed. Phrases like “all units keep 
training losses to a minimum” or 
“the use of field rations and gasoline 
will be conserved” are an insult to 
the intelligence and_ professional 
ability of any officer. 2) A more ex- 
tensive use of the overlay type op- 
erational order will save time and 
paper. A carefully prepared overlay 
will usually be more informative 
than several pages of descriptive 
text. However, caution must be ex- 
ercised to insure that clarity is not 
sacrificed for the sake of brevity. 3) 
Selective distribution of documents 
will decrease the paperwork effort of 
subordinate commanders to a con- 
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siderable degree. Documents num- 
bered “Dist ‘A’—all units” may ease 
the mind of the distributor but 
when they reach the person who has 
no direct interest, this person must 
take the time to read it. No one 
likes, or can afford, to take the 
chance on missing something he 
should know. 4) Joint issuance of 
orders and plans can also decrease 
the volume of paper. All too often 
subordinate commanders of a joint 
command issue the same informa- 
tion over their own names to their 
respective units, where actually one 
joint document would suffice. This 
is a result of the idea “we don’t speak 
the same language so I'll put this out 
so my people will be sure to under- 
stand it.” 5) Higher units can ma- 
terially assist subordinate units if 


they distribute sufficient copies of 
annexes, appendixes and overlays so 
that the subordinate unit won't have 
to reproduce them in order to pass 
the information on down. 

Commanders should be on the 
watch for unnecessary frills, such as 
card files, wall charts, correspond- 
ence logs, forms and extra copies. 
Most of these so called adjuncts to 
administration are nothing more 
than an effort to be prepared to cov- 
er oneself in the event of being ques- 
tioned on some particular past ac- 
tion. Another familiar scene is the 
elaborate array of charts, maps and 
facilities whose sole purpose is to 
provide visiting VIP’s with a brief- 
ing. A nice thing, but when weighed 
against the amount of material and 
effort involved, hardly worthwhile. 

Another time-consuming function 
performed by administrators is the 
precise and careful authentication 
of copies, annexes and appendices. 
Is a copy more valid because it bears 
the written signature of a staff offi- 
cer? Merely another example of lack 
of confidence. If some indication of 
authenticity for security purposes is 
required, a code indicator would 
serve the purpose even better. 

“Administration is not a paper 

ritual to be pursued for its own 

objectives. It is in its proper 
sense a vital function of com- 
mand.” (R. D. Heinl, Jr.—Ga- 

zette Jan 1948) 

Past history is rife with reports of 
commanders in the field complain- 
ing of the amount and type of ad- 
ministrative equipment with which 
they are burdened. The CG Ist 
MarDiv, operating in Korea in 1950, 
stated that in combat operations the 
administrative center should be part 
of a rear echelon, out of the com- 
bat zone. His headquarters was 
loaded down with 65 tons of gear 
and he needed 10 additional 214-ton 
trucks to move his CP. The pay 
section alone included 101 persons 
and 30 tons of gear. All pay records 
should stay in the continental US. 
Again, the same year, the same com- 
mander reported burdensome logis- 
tical, technical and administrative 
problems due to relatively poor road 
nets, insufficient transportation and 
wide dispersion of subordinate units. 
The Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 
in Korea reported that their com- 
mand post equipment was too bulky 
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and heavy, due to excessive field 
desks, field safes, lighting equip- 
ment, drafting supplies, tents and 
reproduction facilities. Initially the 
Ist Provisional Marine Brigade op- 
erated almost entirely on verbal or- 
ders. Dispatch orders bridged the 
gap and helicopter-borne messages 
proved indispensable. 

As a final indication of the tre- 
mendous burden that has evolved 
upon the combat unit it can be de- 
termined, by use of the current T/E 
(L-series) of a Mar Div, that the Mar 
Div carries with it, equipment for 
the sole function of administration 
(approximately 124 tons). The same 
number of HR2S helicopters re- 
quired to transport this load can lift 
all the men (with individual com- 
bat gear) of a reinforced battalion. 

LFB-17 promulgates the doctrine 
for modern amphibious operations 
and LFB-2 (Rev.) gives additional 
considerations in the area of atomic 
warfare. Such concepts immediately 
pose a problem for the commander 
of not only a tactical nature, but in 
the essential administrative func- 
tions that must be performed. The 
commander must still influence the 
course of action both by transmit- 
ting “thoughts” to his subordinates 
and by receiving information in or- 
der to arrive at sound decisions. 

Some studies and exercises have 
been conducted toward the end of 
devising ways and means of fitting 
our administrative requirements to 
the demands of modern warfare. It 
would appear, that to gain true mo- 
bility for the division, that its ad- 
ministrative group should be dis- 
pensed with and all detailed admin- 
istration be done at the rear echelon 
of the next higher unit (i.e., Am- 
phibious Corps). One MarDiv has 
been designated to reorganize under 
the structure recommended by the 
FMF Organization and Composition 
Board (7 Jan 1957). Here is a golden 
opportunity to test and evaluate new 
techniques and equipment. 

At first glance it might appear 
that splitting the command post into 
tactical and administrative echelons 
would solve the problem. This 
might take care of the purely rou- 
tine paperwork such as we encoun- 
ter in garrison type duty, but there 
still remains a considerable amount 
of administrative functions to main- 
tain the tactical element of this 
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split command post concept. The 
idea of an “administrative rear” is 
not particularly new, but even in the 
most austere forward tactical com- 
mand post, certain administrative 
functions must be performed. Op- 
eration orders, plans, casualty re- 
ports, logistical type documents must 
still be produced and disseminated. 
This is the crux; to produce and dis- 
seminate and still not be loaded 
down with typewriters, mimeograph 
machines, file cabinets, safes and the 
rest of the familiar administrative 
type gear. 

The best hope for the future lies 
in the development of new equip- 
ment and new techniques adaptable 
to the conditions of modern warfare. 

Equipment needs for modern war- 
fare are partially stated in NavMC 
1122-A04 of 1 Mar 56. This docu- 
ment sets forth a need for equip- 
ment that can provide for receipt 
and dissemination of plans, orders, 
requests, warnings and information; 
such equipment to be _ helicopter 
transportable. They must be gen- 
eral purpose types, capable of ful- 
filling several of these requirements. 
Although the following items are 
usually considered to be in the do- 
main of the communicator, we must 
also consider them as administrative 
tools of the commander. 

Specific items listed are: 

“Teletypewriter—a team pack, op- 
erated on own power. (This to be 
eventually replaced by the  fac- 
simile.)” 

“Facsimile—be portable down to 
regiment and battalion. Capable 
of rapid transmission with a defini- 
tion of at least 96 lines per inch, con- 
tinuous and unattended operation 
over tactical wire and radio circuits 
and be compatible with other armed 
services. As interim equipment the 
AN/TX6-1 is satisfactory for higher 
echelons, but its present limitations 
of weight, size and low transmission 
speed, preclude its use in lower eche- 
lons. The Army is experimenting 
with an AN/GXC-3 which may 
overcome some of these limitations.” 

“Recording-Transmitting Equip- 
ment Field Type — 

“A portable field-type recording- 
transmitting equipment is required 
to increase the efficiency of combat 
administration and to simplify the 
preparation and transmission of 
combat reports. Its essential char- 


acteristics are: 1) capable of opera. 
tion from an internal power supply, 
2) adaptable for use with sound 
proof microphone; 3) capable of 
both receiving and transmitting op 
eration; 4) capable of integratio, 
with standard field wire system” 
This is a new and ultimate require 
ment. The US Army is proceeding 
at great speed in the development of 
this type of equipment and it would 
benefit the Marine Corps to accele. 
rate its efforts. 

Additional programs are in vari. 
ous stages on items such as smaller, 
lighter field desks, field chairs and 
assorted items. Criteria for ney 
duplicating machines is that they 
must be light, compact and shock. 
proof with a maximum weight of 
100 Ibs. Typewriters must have the 
same shockproof characteristics. 

The ultimate goal in this field; a 
machine capable of being man car. 
ried, with its own internal power 
source, that will electrically trans. 
mit any document, record the con- 
tent and store such content for fu 
ture use or historical interest. When 
this machine becomes actuality, the 
need for typewriters, file cabinets, 
safes, mimeograph machines and pa- 
per stock will have been eliminated. 
Such a machine is presently feasible 
except for size and weight. The 
main technical hurdle is the devel- 
opment of the  micro-transistor, 
which recent reports state is well on 
the way to the production line. A 
recent scientific article reports the 
invention of the “cryotron.” This is 
a miniature tube or transistor, 80 
small that 1000 can fit in a thimble. 
A large scale digital computer that 
today fills a whole room, can be made 
to occupy one cubic foot. These are 
capable of being mass produced at 
high speed; something that the pres 
ent day transistor can not. The key 
to new equipment is to present itl 
dustry with a requirement. Then 
things will begin to happen. 

One method of streamlining the 
personnel reporting procedures is 4 
pre-printed form made up into small 
packets of 2 or 3 copies each. (One 
packet for each man in the organiza: 
tion.) Prepared prior to combat op- 
erations, it contains all essential in 
formation on any individual. Car 
ried by the administrative NCO of 
the unit, it presents no load prob 
lems. Upon a change in status of the 
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or teletypewriter or ® 
the proper higher echelo 
advent of the electronic transm1 
this will entail marking the card 
with an electrographic pencil or use 
of the punch card system. Prior to 
this, the information may be trans- 
mitted by usual communication 
means or by messenger. 

No carbon paper will be necessary 
to obtain a duplicate of the infor- 
mation on the second or third copy 
that is retained by the unit for rec- 
ord purposes. This is accomplished 
by the use of “NCR” or carbon-less 
carbon paper. Presently CONARC 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. is conducting 
exhaustive tests on this paper to de- 
termine temperature and humidity 
resistance, storage life, fade resist- 
ance, etc. The Marine Corps is cur- 
rently using NCR on several forms 
in use on a Corps-wide basis. One 
known disadvantage to NCR is that 
when erased the chemical is removed 
and you cannot write again over 
the same spot. The use of this paper 
in the prepared packet will elimi- 
nate the need of the conventional 
carbon that flutters with the breeze, 
gets lost and generally irritates. 
There is no apparent reason that 
NCR cannot be adapted to the field 
message book we now have. AIl- 
though this packet is presented as a 
means of expediting personnel ac- 
counting and reporting procedures, 
there are numerous other systems 
which are capable of adaptation. In 
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m of recommenda- 
ple citations and corre- 
spondence is all too familiar. A simi- 
lar packet could reduce the process. 
One can be made of 3 copies pre- 
printed to contain all but the vital 
statistics of the particular act calling 
for a decoration. The commander, 
enters the appropriate information, 
forwards the original to higher head- 
quarters, gives a second copy to the 
man as a receipt, retains a third for 
record purposes. All the necessary 
functions have been performed. The 
niceties of a formal citation can be 
accomplished any time in the con- 
tinental US. 

Taking into account previous re- 
marks about reducing the volume, 
content, wordage and number of 
documents, there still remains much 
vital information that must be re- 
produced and disseminated. The 
electronic-facsimile methods are still 
to be developed. We still have an- 
other means at hand, the photo- 
graphic techniques. The operation- 
al-immediate fragmentary type of 
order can be sent verbally by radio 
or phone. It has been previously 
stated that if we rely more heavily 
on verbal orders and fragmentary 
messages, we place a greater reliance 
on a comprehensive SOP. This im- 
mediately conjures up a picture of a 
large number of voluminous docu- 
ments to be carried around by each 
unit. If a photo reduction process is 
employed the actual weight, size and 








thickness of a comprehensive unit 
SOP can be reduced to a size that 
will enable the unit commander to 
carry it around in his map case or 
hip pocket. The size and methods 
of the WW II V-Mail is a known 
technique. This process can be im- 
proved upon until division and 
higher headquarters can reproduce 
and disseminate all necessary writ- 
ten material. Below division level, 
dissemination of orders, plans, etc., 
will be restricted to the verbal, such 
written documents as the packet de- 
scribed above and the usual field 
message forms. 

Machine accounting in the field 
with the use of mobile machine rec- 
ord installations is under study. 
There is no argument that such a 
system will materially benefit the ad- 
ministrative process in higher head- 
quarters. There is unquestionably a 
need for development of such equip- 
ment and it will eventually be avail- 
able in a_helicopter-transportable 
form. However, in modern warfare, 
unit separation and decentralized 
control make it doubtful that there 
will be a requirement for this type 
of equipment, however small, in the 
division or its subordinate units. 

The “positive action” alluded to 
in the beginning can take the follow- 
ing form: a) The MarDiv designated 
to test the new FMF structure, can 
also be directed to test the feasibility 
of; eliminating all administrative 
equipment such as typewriters, file 
cabinets, field safes, duplicating ma- 
chines below the division level and 
eliminating the 01 billets that will 
result in the loss of administrative 
functions and equipment. b) Priori- 
ty I can be assigned to the develop- 
ment of equipment that will reduce 
the paperwork effort. c) That the 
syllabi of Marine Corps Schools con- 
tain primary instruction in the proc- 
esses of reduction of paperwork and 
indoctrination of future comman- 
ders to the new concept of less infor- 
mation, mission-type orders and the 
value of personal contact in lieu of 
the written report. 

If a top-priority equipment, devel- 
opment and educational program is 
initiated and forcefully pursued to 
keep step with the advances of tech- 
nology, administration can be fash- 
ioned to meet the requirements of 
modern warfare. US # MC 
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The books listed below have been received recently by the GAzeTTE for review. More detailed reviews of many of these 
books will appear in subsequent issues. These books may be purchased at the GazettE BooxsHor now. Association member 
who are interested in reviewing books should notify the Editor and Publisher. 


HELMET FOR MY PILLOW — 
Robert Leckie. Random House, NY. 
$3.95 
The firsthand account of a man who 
served as machine gunner and scout in 
the Ist Marines, Ist MarDiv during 
WWII. An interesting story which en- 
compasses Guadalcanal, Australia, New 
Britain, Pavuvu and Peleliu. The author 
is a former newspaper reporter who now 
is editor of MGM’s theater reel, News 
of the Day. 


EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE UN- 
DER THE COMMUNISTS: BUL- 
GARIA — Edited by L. A. D. Dellin. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. $8.50 

This is one of a series of studies 
planned by the Mid-European Studies 
Center, a unit of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee. This volume aims at increasing 
the understanding of a country that is 
at once a strategically important cross- 
road between Europe and Asia Minor, 
and the southern outpost of the com- 
pact European part of the Soviet Em- 
pire. 


REVOLT ON THE NILE — Col An- 
war El Sadat. John Day Co., NY. $3.00 

An account of the behind-the-scene 
revolutionary activities of President 
Gamal Nasser in his rise to the head of 
the Egyptian government. The author 
is a colonel in the Egyptian Army, a for- 
mer mmister of state and currently the 
managing editor of El Gumhouraty, the 
Egyptian government newspaper. He is 
noted for his outspoken voice against 
the West. The volume contains a fore- 
word by President Nasser. 


THE UNQUIET GERMANS — 
Charles W. Thayer. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $4.00 

The author analyzes the goals, haz- 
ards, achievements and failures of the 
Allied Occupation and the denazifica- 
tion program. Mr. Thayer has had ex- 
tensive duty in the Foreign Service and 
the greatest part has been in Germany, 
both prewar and postwar. He is current- 
ly living in Bavaria. 
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TRAFALGAR, Napoleon’s Naval Wa- 


terloo— René Maine. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, NY. $4.50 
The defeat of the French fleet at 


Trafalgar marked the end of any at- 
tempt by Napoleon to invade Britain; 
set the seal on Napoleon’s final defeat; 
left the British Navy as the predominant 
sea force throughout the 19th and early 
20th centuries. This volume describes 
the background, the battle, the signifi- 
cance, 


GAS, AIR & SPRING GUNS OF 
THE WORLD—!V. H. B. Smith. Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. $7.50 

This giant encyclopedia is the first 
American text dealing with high power, 
high precision, air and gas weapons 
which at short ranges equal or excel in 
accuracy some of the finest powder 
cartridge arms. Photographs, operational 
drawings, specifications and test results 
are given. 


INTERNATIONAL EQUILIB- 
RIUM — George Liska. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. $5.00 

This book presents the quest for na- 
tional and international security among 
the often conflicting imperatives of 
power and justice. The analysis is tied 
together by the idea of “institutional 
equilibrium.” This would adjust the 
time-honored concept of the balance of 
power to the contemporary conditions 
of individual and collective pursuit of 
security and welfare. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE 
ARMED FORCES — Military Service 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $1.95 

Prepared by a committee of retired 
Army, Navy and Air Force officers, this 
volume attempts to cover all aspects of 
service retirement problems, from psy- 
chological to economic. Information is 
given on medical and health features; 
places to live; how to get a job; how to 
acquire a home; the future of your fam- 
ily; advice for the widow, plus many 
other subjects. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE ANT. 
ARCTIC—Norman Kemp. Philosophi. 
cal Library, New York. $4.75 
Written by a young New Zealander, 
this is an interim report on the various 
expeditions to the Antarctic continent 
during the present year. Groups from 
the United States, Great Britain, New 
Zealand and Russia will work there, 
Emphasis in this volume is on_ those 
from the British Commonwealth. 


AIR FORCE—Nartin Caidin. Rine 
hart, New York. $10.00 
Prepared with the cooperation of the 
US Air Force, this pictorial history con- 
tains some 400 photographs depicting 
the Air Force from its earliest begin- 
nings to the organization of today. The 
author examined the 850,000 photo 
graphs in the Air Force files in the 
preparation of this volume. 


TURKISM AND THE SOVIETS— 


Charles Warren Hostler. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., NY. $7.00 
Divided between the Free and Com 
munist Worlds, the Turkish people are 
of major importance because of the 
strategic location of their territories, and 
the common objectives of the people 
and their relative homogeneity. This 
book examines these people and their 
significance. 
RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, 
BOYS! — Max Shulman. Doubleday, 
New York. $3.50 
This amusing book pokes away with 
rare humor at a whele range of subjects 
from guided missiles to misguided mat- 
riages, from television surveys to garbage 
disposal plants, from country music to 
Little League, from barracks rooms to 
rumpus rooms. 


NEVER SO FEW — Jom 
males. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $4.50 

A novel of guerrilla warfare in the 
jungles of Burma during WWII; the 
story of a small force of Kachin native 
troops commanded by Americans, whose 
mission it was to fight the Japanese be 
hind the lines. 
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THE SOVIET SECRET POLICE— 
Edited by Simon Wolin and Robert M. 
Slusser. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New 
York. $8.00 

Few aspects of Soviet policy are so 
important and at the same time so little 
understood as the role of the secret 
police in the Soviet system. This volume 
represents an attempt to rectify this 
situation. Its contributors are a small 
number of former Soviet citizens who 
were particularly well-informed in the 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND EAST- 
WEST RELATIONS—P. M. S. 
Blackett. Cambridge, Great Britain. 

Professor Blackett views in retrospect 
and future prospect the impact of nu- 
clear weapons on relations between East 
and West. The British physicist has re- 
ceived the United States’ Medal for 
Merit for his war-time contribution to 
operational analysis. 


THE ATLANTIC — Leonard Outh- 
waite. Coward-McCann, NY. $6.50 


GUNNER WITH STONEWALL — 
The Reminiscences of William Thomas 
Poague. Edited by Monroe F. Cockrell. 
McCowat-Mercer Press, Jackson, Tenn. 
$5.95 

The Poague memoir is one of the 
most notable discoveries of recent years 
in the field of Confederate military his- 
tory. He served four years in the artil- 
lery of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
and ended the war as a lieutenant colo- 
nel and battalion commander. Poague 
was an efficient, articulate, honest and 




























































































re: work of the secret police. The editors Subtitled “A History of an Ocean,” : 
LDers have contributed a general historical this volume presents the past, present discerning officer. He gives many close- 
introduction covering the most impor- and future of the Atlantic Ocean. One Up and revealing glimpses of such men 
tant phases in the development of the chapter is devoted to the legendary At- Lee, Jackson, the two Hills and Long- 
NT secret police from the Cheka to the  lantis. A comprehensive account of a_ street. The introduction and pictorial 
phi. MVD and KGB. body of water vital to the United States. commentary are by Bell Irvin Wiley. 
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Ed: This is Chapter II (Reserve by Persuasion) of 


a 4-part article. Chapter III will be published in the Dec. issue | 
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By BGen W. W. Stickney 


Chapter II 


#® In our OCT ISSUE WE BROUGHT THE RESERVE 
through the depression years and its grand effort 
in WWII. We also looked in on the lesser, but 
just as important, contribution in the early 
build-up of the Ist MarDiv before its commit- 
ment to Korea. The whole story of this effort is 
a great tale and well worth the telling. We 
will, therefore, divert for a moment from the 
main purpose of this article to bring this picture 
into full focus. 

As the Ist MarDiv, less one RCT, approached 
war strength, it received instructions to activate 
the 7th Marines (Reinf), its third regimental 
combat team, and to embark the regiment not 
later than 1 September 1950. To make the 
achievement of this deadline possible, the Com- 
mandant ordered virtually all of the little re- 
maining effective combat strength of the 2d Mar 
Div (the 6th Marines, at peace strength of less 
than 2 battalions) to Camp Pendleton for the 
purpose of serving as cadres in building up the 
new regiment. Of the total number of Marines 
involved in this transfer, approximately 50 per 
cent were combat-ready reservists. 

Meanwhile, the Ist MarDiv, less the 7th Ma- 
rines, sailed for the Far East. The first cargo 














vessels weighed anchor on 10 August, 
followed on 14 August by the first 
attack transport. Loading was com- 
pleted on 21 August and the last ship 
sailed on the 24th. A week later, on 
1 September, the 7th Marines (Reinf) 
shipped out, close on the heels of its 
parent organization. In a period of 
one month, approximately two- 
thirds of a war-strength Mar Div had 
been built up from a 31 July 
strength of approximately 3,600 Ma- 
rines, and was en route to the Far 
East. In 3 more weeks a war-strength 
MarDiv was smashing at the gates 
of Seoul. 


Men of the Marine Division, 
which stormed ashore at Inchon 
and moved toward Seoul, had the 
comforting knowledge that they 
would be supported by their fellow 
Marines of the Ist MAW, who in 
the post WW II years had made the 
development of close air support 
techniques and skills a must. Two 
carrier-based Regular Marine VMF 
squadrons rendered excellent air 
support during the initial assault. 
A week later, while Kimpo Airfield 
was still under intermittent enemy 
fire, 3 additional VMF’s, newly ar- 
rived in the Far East, began operat- 
ing from that field, adding their 
weight to the drive on Seoul. What 
the reservists in the Ist MarDiv 
probably did not know, however, 
was that a very large proportion of 
the newly arrived VMF’s was com- 
posed of organized aviation reserv- 
ists, who, like themselves, had been 
plucked but 7 weeks earlier from the 
normal civilian pursuits of young 
Americans. 

By 1 March 1951, 20 of the 30 re- 
serve fighter squadrons and all 12 
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of the reserve ground control inter- 
cept squadrons in existence on 30 
June 1950 had been mobilized. Of 
the 6,341 Marines in the organized 
aviation reserve, a total of 5,240 had 
been ordered to active duty and of 
these the impressive number of 
4,897, or approximately 93.4 per 
cent, had actually reported on sta- 
tion. 


On 30 June 1950, the Volunteer 
Reserve was, by far, the largest com- 
ponent of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. The Marine Corps was con- 
fident that the volunteers were an 
important source of trained man- 
power, and this confidence was not 
found wanting in either numbers or 
quality and was justified by the fact 
that six-and-one-half months after 
the first of its members were ordered 
to active duty, there were approxi- 
mately 68 per cent more volunteer 
reservists on active duty than there 
were organized reservists. 


Commencing on 31 August 1950 
with 4,951, the number of volunteer 
reservists on active duty rose to 
50,950 by 28 February. In one peak 
month alone (October), 20,613, of 
whom 1,002 were newly enlisted, re- 
ported for active duty. 
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charge an objective 


The final result of all this mobil. _ 
zation was that, by 31 Decembe | 


1951, an astounding 54.5 per cent of 
the total Marine Corps officers and 
45 per cent of the enlisted on active 
duty were reservists. 


In June of 1951 the Marine Corps 
began its phase-out program, re. 
leasing reservists from active duty 
and rebuilding the Organized and 
Volunteer Reserve program. As of 2| 
November 1952, we had phased out 
4,619 officers and 76,622 enlisted. At 
that date there remained on extend: 
ed active duty 8,950 officers and 
9,112 enlisted. The phase-out pro- 
gram was completed on schedule. 
Most of those who remained had ex- 
tended by choice. A few, mostly air, 
had been but recently called. Be. 
tween July of 1950 and 21 Novem- 
ber 1952, 13,569 officers and 85,734 
enlisted of the Reserve had served 
on active duty during the Korean 
situation, or 77.58 per cent of the 
entire Reserve as of June 1950. 

Concurrently with the phase-out 
program, the Division of Reserve 
started planning for the reactivation 
of Organized Reserve units. The first 
of these units was reactivated in Bos 
ton on 6 October 1951, 3 months 
after the kick off of the phase-out 
program. Since that date we have, 
as of 31 May 1957, activated 242 
ground, 61 aviation and 19 women 
Reserve units and 233 training cen 
ters (ground) and 26 air training cet 
ters. Of these training units, ground 
have already reached 85 per cent, 
aviation 82 per cent and women 
59.5 per cent of planned strength. 
We have also activated 12 staff units 
for senior officer training. 

But this was a different Reserve 
than I knew in World Wars I-II and 
early Korea. This Reserve, save for 
a few old war-horses and an evel 
increasing hard core of the old faith 
fuls, was a “Should I Serve” Reserve. 
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They were not forced to serve but 
whey were damn well hard _per- 
waded. Many had been burned in 
WWII and Korea and were still 
es ting from the pain. They were 
Houbtful, skittish, skeptical and some 
downright bewildered. Laws had 
Iheen enacted to protect their inter- 
est, to grant them protection and 
privileges but, by and large, they 
were still skeptical—they could not 
believe what they read and dared 
‘not believe what they heard. They 












nobili. needed a steady hand and a strong 
ember | peart to lead them. However, 
ent of strange as it may seem, the Marine 
S and Corps Reserve grew and grew well 
active | from 1952 to 1955. All planned 

units were activated. All strength 
Corps objectives were attained. Compared 
1 Te with other services, the Marine 
duty | Corps Reserve was doing very well; 
| and | was gaining in health and confidence 
0f21 — yntil mid-1955 when the Reserve 
d out | Forces Act of 1955 was passed and 
d. At became law. Then came the del- 
tend’ emma. Then came the dark years of 


and = 1955 and 1956. 
pre To understand this situation one 


dule. | must go back to 1951 and the Uni- 
. €  yersal Military Training Act of that 
) ait, 


Be | This act, commonly known as 
© | the draft act, established among 


vem: | other things, an 8 year military obli- 
734 gation for all young men who 
vel | entered the service, whether by en- 
‘ean | listment, draft, appointment or 
the | otherwise. Thus, for the first time, 

young men were compelled to serve 
out inthe Reserve for a period of 8 years, 
erve 


regardless of what was called for in 
on their enlistment contract. Thus, for 
first the first time, compulsory service 
Bos = was demanded, regardless of the 
iths | wishes or desires of the individual. 
out | There were other 5 and 6 year peri- 
ve, ods of obligation for certain categor- 
of | ies, but this is immaterial for our 
nen | purposes. The important thing is 
that Congress had, for the first time, 
established mandatory service in the 
ind -Reserve. This obligation attached to 
a all persons, officer and enlisted, who 
en | entered the armed services after 
th. June 1951. The law did not deline- 
Mls_| ate how this service would be per- 

_ formed but merely stated that there 
ve would be an obligation to serve anda 
nd vulnerability to cal! for active duty 
it ~~ during the interim. The method of 
participation, in the Reserve, was to 
ht be forthcoming in the Armed Forces 
i. Reserve Act of 1952. 


ao 
> 
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The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 established mobilization cate- 
gories for those who acquired this 
military obligation and directed just 
how this Reserve requirement would 
be satisfied. This act created the 
following mobilization categories: 
Ready, Standby and Retired Reserve. 
Those in the Ready classification are 
subject to mobilization whenever the 
president declares a national emer- 
gency and authorizes such mobiliza- 
tion; when the Congress declares a 
national emergency or war and 
when otherwise authorized by law. 
The Standby Reserves, under this 
act, were subject to mobilization 
under 2 conditions only, a national 
emergency or war declared by con- 
gress or when otherwise authorized 
by law. (This category was drastic- 
ally changed in the 1955 amendment 
to the Act which will be discussed 
in detail later.) The Retired Reserves 
have the same mobilization liability 
standby but will not be called until 
all available qualified Ready and 
Standby Reserves have been mobil- 
ized. 

Assignment to these various cate- 
gories under this act was done at the 
request of the individual, upon proof 
of certain basic requirements. Those 
reservists with no military obliga- 
tions, and who were eligible for re- 
tirement either under Public Law 
810 or for honorary retirement 
under the 1952 act, could apply for 


this transfer. The Standby Reserve 
was made up of those who: 

a) Had no military obligation but 
who were fully qualified for train- 
ing and active service. Within this 
category were reservists who had 
been placed on an inactive status list 
for failure to take part in the train- 
ing activities of their armed service. 
These individuals could not be se- 
lected or promoted or earn retire- 
ment credits under Public Law 810 
as long as they remained on the 
inactive status lists. However, they 
still retained the same obligation 
and vulnerability for mobilization 
as other standby reservists. 

b) May or may not have had a 
military obligation but had _per- 
formed sufficient military duty to 
qualify for transfer to the Standby 
Reserve, and requested such transfer. 
Criteria for this transfer was. 

1) Have 8 years of military service 
(either active or inactive) in the Re- 
serve Forces since 2 September 1945; 

2) Have 12 months of active duty 
between 7 December 1941 and 2 
September 1945, plus 12 months on 
active duty since 25 June 1950; 

3) Have served on active duty 5 
years; or 

4) Have served on active duty and 
have “satisfactorily participated in 
an accredited training program” 
long enough so that the combination 
of active duty and the training pro- 
gram totaled 5 years. Service in an 
“accredited training program” 


“On the way.” “C” Company, 18th Inf Bn 
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means attendance at a training pro- 
gram such as is offered by the Na- 
tional Guard, Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps Organized Reserve training. 

All reservists with a military obli- 
gation, who could not qualify for 
transfer to the Standby or Retired 
Reserve, were placed in the Ready 
Reserve. 

It will be noted that these categor- 
ies are only mobilization categories 
(vulnerability for recall) and not 
training categories. It appears clear 
that the reservists and the Congress 
were very anxious to establish defi- 
nite ground rules as to when and 
under what circumstances Reserves 
would be called to duty. Many out- 
standing reservists wished to remain 
in the Reserve but, because of busi- 
ness and other reasons, did not wish 
to be subject to call for fire-fighting 
such as we had just completed in 
Korea, although they were still will- 
ing and able to return to duty for an 
all out war. The reasons for the es- 
tablishment of the Standby Reserve 
were valid and very compelling; 
however, the present trend of think- 
ing is inescapable. This trend takes 
a 180° turn in the 1955 amendment 
to this act and, as a result, we now 
have a Standby Reserve of an entire- 
ly different complexion. This change 
in thinking will be discussed in de- 
tail in a later article of this series. 

In order that the individual Re- 
serve could accelerate his transfer to 
the Standby Reserve, and also as a 
method of persuasion to build up 
the participating reserve, the Con- 
gress provided 8 ways whereby one 
might fulfill this military service 
obligation. It provided that, after 
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completing the required active serv- 
ice, if one participated in the Organ- 
ized Reserve for 3 years, he would 
then become eligible to transfer to 
the Standby Reserve whereas, if he 
did not so participate, he would re- 
main in the ready status and retain 
the vulnerability to recall for the 
entire remaining 6 years of his obli- 
gation. Likewise, if the individual 
remained on active duty for 3 years, 
he need only participate 2 years to 
gain this transfer to the Standby. In 
other words, any combination of 
active duty and active participation 
in the Reserve which added up to 5 
years would provide eligibility for 
transfer to the Standby Reserve, 
with the protection from recall pro- 
vided therein. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 created many rights and privil- 
eges and few obligations. In fact, 


this was a period of seeking rights 
and privileges and the shunning of 
obligations wherever possible,—the 
“What's in it for me” era. This was 
a far cry from the pre-WW ILI atti- 
tude, when the pride of belonging 





Reserve training at Parris Island 


compensated fully for any possibje 
hazards. In fact the so called old 
breed, by and large, were rathe 
anxious to test their mettle come 
what may. 

I do not wish my remarks to be 
interpreted as being opposed to the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1959 
I believe it was a great piece of legis 
lation, in many respects it was jp 
truth the Magna Carta of the Re 
serves and did correct some eyik 
that were creeping into our system, 
As a matter of fact, I sponsored and 
still defend many of the rights there. 
in established. However, and I want 
to make this very plain, by the same 
token we may be fostering, aiding 
and abetting or perhaps creating a 
trend of thinking, a philosophy of 
life or modes of conduct which are 
inherently dangerous and should be 
recognized and halted wherever pos. 
sible. 

Thus far we see that the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act 
and the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
work hand in glove fashion. The 
UMTS&S Act creates the service re. 
quirement, the Armed Forces Re. 
serve Act explains how this require. 
ment will be performed. 

There were many other provisions 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
which inured to the benefit of all 
reservists. It provided for officer uni- 
form allowances, permitted civil em- 
ployment in foreign governments, 
with the approval of the appropriate 
secretary, and military leave. It pro- 
vided that reservists be ordered to 
active duty in the Reserve program 
with contracts varying from 2 to 5 
years. In this provision it directed 
and helped carry out the Department 
of Defense policy, that insofar as 
possible, the military personnel who 
administer, organize, train and e& 
tablish policy for the Reserve com- 
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OSsible nents, should be on a 50-50 basis, from the board to the Congress, be- act as military advisor to the chair- 
ed old | half Regular and half Reserve. It comes immediately apparent. man and shall serve as executive 
rather | also provided for an integration pro- The composition of this board is: officer of the board without vote. 
come | gram, for reservists, into the Regular A civilian chairman, usually an out- When the Coast Guard is not 
Establishment. standing citizen from industry or the operating as a service in the Navy, 
to be One of the greatest achievements educational field; the secretary; the the Secretary of the Treasury may 
to the | of this act was the establishment of undersecretary, or an assistant secre- designate a regular or reserve officer 
1952 | a Reserve Forces Policy Board with- tary of each military department; of the Coast Guard to serve with the 
legis | in the office of the Secretary of De- one regular officer, of flag rank, from hoard but he shall not be a voting 
vas in | fense. A similar board had been in’ each military department; four re- member. 
i 9, known as the Civilian serve officers, usuz ‘ ap- , , 
. Re since 194 ; - ; nt ee. monaihy of flag rank, ap The act also provided for a reserve 
evils Components Policy Board. This was pointed by the Secretary of Defense i te 5 en 
; : policy board in each of the services. 
ystem, | an advisory board created by the upon recommendation of the Secre- This di 
. : is did not affect the Navy and 
d and Secretary and under his complete tary of the Army, 2 of whom shall Mari . 
age ‘ + a aa arine Corps to any extent, how- 
ther. | direction. The elevation of this be members of the National Guard : 
: ; ever, as a like board had already 
want board to a statutory level gave it of the United States and 2 of whom ; ; 
SRP ; een established by the Naval Re- 
same | greater dignity, prominence and a_ shall be members of the Army Re- og act of 1938 
‘ding much greater scope of authority and _ serve; 4 reserve officers appointed by Th ; : Lidl il 
inga | influence. the Secretary of Defense upon rec- b s pe — exten *s - oe 
hy of The law provides that this board ommendation of the Secretary of the mea Peptic ae caling wit 
h are | shall be the principal policy advisor Navy, 2 of whom shall be members — me a eae sat . rt 
Id be to the Secretary of Defense on all of the Naval Reserve and 2 of whom ii hides nit er ae a 
pos | matters pertaining to the Reserve shall be members of the Marine Bice aehane ak neni 
components. The Congress further Corps Reserve; 4 reserve officers ap- The act further a all Re- 
eral. provided that the semiannual report pointed by the Secretary of Defense S€tv€ components to maintain Cur- 
» Act of the Secretary of Defense, as re- upon the recommendation. of the Trent records on the situation of its 
> Act uired by the National Security Act Secretary of the Air Force, 2 of whom members as to physical condition, 
The of 1947, shall contain a chapter shall be members of the Air Na- State of training and availability 
ere which shall be a report of the Re- tional Guard of the United States Status. 
Re serve Forces Policy Board on the and 2 or whom shall be members The great weakness of the 1952 
uire- status of the Reserve programs ofthe of the Air Force Reserve; and a_ act was the failure to provide for 
Department of Defense, including a reserve officer of general or flag realistic training—but that was taken 
sions review of the effectiveness of the grade appointed by the chairman care of in the amendment of 1955, 
Act Reserve Officers Personnel Act. The of the board with the approval of which will be discussed in detail in 
E all significance of this report, directly the Secretary of Defense, who shall the next chapter. US # MC 
uni- 
em: 
ents, 
‘late 
pro- 
is “What Will | Do?” 
ram 
05 @ “Iv wAs one OF those warm, lazy tropical nights aboard a troop ship on its way overseas during WW IL. 
ted All hands not on watch or sacked-out were attending the Class “Z’” movie being shown on the well deck. 
The scene concerned the villain advancing toward the heroine. As he advanced toward her and she 
ent : 
a retreated backward, she managed to back up to the only table in the room with a drawer, from which she 
h withdrew a loaded pistol. 
= Pointing the weapon at him she issued the warning that if he came one step closer, she would shoot. 
o With a sinister sneer he took another step and she promptly shot him. With evident horror in her face as 
om | she stood over him, with the smoking pistol still in her hand, she exclaimed, “Oh, what will | do now?” 


In the middle of the audience, thoroughly bored with the entire proceedings, came the voice of an old 


Marine Gunner, “Pick up your brass, and move back to the 500-yard line.” 
TSgt F. J. Dropia 


“Jus’ Passin’ Through!” 


# Duvrinc one oF the Commanding General's inspections at MCRD, San Diego, during the mid-forties, 
particular attention was being paid to the rodent problem. As the party was ushered from area to area 
they came to the medical storeroom. A Corpsman on duty was providing correct answers about his area’s 
cleanliness. 

The CG directed his final question to the young lad saying, “Are there any rats or roaches in here?” 

“No suh,” came the quick reply. 

“Then, what do you call those bugs trooping across the deck?” sparked the CG as he pointed to a neat 


file of roaches crossing the storeroom floor. 
“Them’s not ours, suh,” replied the Corpsman. “They belong to the galley and is jus’ passin’ through!” 
SSgt L. E. Littlepage 
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HALF COCKED 


@® (11957 Marine Corps RIFLE AND 
PisroL TEAM, CAMP PERRY, OnIo — It 
seems Captain Haslam has gone to a 
great deal of energy and trouble to ridi- 
cule the so-called “Old Hand” Expert 
and competitive pistol shooter in his 
article “Pistol Shooting” in the August 
issue of the MARINE Corps GAZETTE. 
Being one of these so-called “Old 
Hands,” I believe | am qualified to 
answer the article. 

“In the very first paragraph he men- 
tions the fact that every year we assem- 
ble at the pistol range to take our turn 
at cutting out the black of the target. 
To this I would like to ask Captain Has- 
lam just one question: Who is “we?” 
From the statistics gathered by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps each year there 
are quite a few Marines (“Old Hands” 
and competitive shooters included) who 
miss the bulls eye often enough so that 
the Commandant has seen fit to order 
additional emphasis be placed on pistol 
shooting. If every one was cutting the 
center out of the black like Captain 
Haslam would have us_ believe, we 
wouldn’t be spending all the time and 
energy we are, just trying to bring our 
qualification up to a respectable level. 

The part about the “Old Hand” hav- 
ing many tips but not disclosing them is 
also more fiction than fact. In all the 
years I have been associated with shoot- 
ing I have often heard the same remark, 
but I have never run into anyone who 
wasn't willing to chew my arm off every 
time I needed a little information. You 
can verify what I say the next time you 
go out to the range; just ask one of 
the “Old Hands” a question on shoot- 
ing and watch his face light up. Then 
stand by for at least 10 to 15 minutes 
while he 
points of shooting. 

Further on in the article Captain 
Haslam makes the statement that the 
“Old Hand” expert couldn't hit a mov- 
ing target from the crouched position. 
How Captain Haslam arrived at that 
conclusion I’m sure I do not know. 
Once a man gets to be an expert with 
any weapon, he can shoot that weapon 
in almost any position and it is a simple 
matter to switch him into any combat 
position, making him a smaller target 


explains some of the finer 
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and at the same time give him a better 
chance of hitting his target. 

Going a little further, we find Captain 
Haslam doing a complete about face 
by suggesting we allot more ammuni- 
tion to those who are having trouble 
qualifying under the present system. 
First he ridicules the people that can 
shoot the center out of the bulls eye 
and now he suggests we give more 
ammo to those who cannot. 

Rather than tear down our present 
system (which now contains a course in 
combat marksmanship competition) Cap- 
tain Haslam would do well to imitate 
the fine constructive articles presented 
by Captain Berchmans and Colonel 
Henderson in the same issue of the 
GAZETTE. 

Last but by far not the least, Captain 
Haslam states “Competitive” hand gun 
shooting has its place but it is complete- 
ly foreign when evaluated in light of the 
principal purpose of the weapon. I say 
there could be nothing further from the 
truth. In order for a man to be a good 
rifle and pistol shot he must progress 
through a number of stages, such as: 
sight picture, trigger squeeze, breathing, 
etc. It makes no difference what posi- 
tion he is in, even if he stands on his 
head, by applying these basic principles 
of good marksmanship he will get a hit. 
If he does not apply these principles of 
good marksmanship he can take up any 
position Captain Haslam can suggest 
and he still will not get anywhere near 
the hits scored by the “Old Hand” and 
competitive shooter. 

I firmly believe the Marine Corps is 
in need of a good combat course for 
both the rifle and pistol, but let’s not 
run away with and get the 
idea that a combat course will solve our 
problem of hitting the enemy. A course 
as suggested by Colonel Henderson 
would certainly be worthy of considera- 
tion and should without a doubt be in- 
cluded in every training schedule. The 
combat marksmanship course as covered 
in the article by Captain Berchmans is 
by far the greatest thing that has come 
along in years. However, to do away 
with a qualification course and com- 
petitive shooting would be just like 
putting the cart before the horse. 

As a final remark (for the informa- 
tion of those few who might be against 


ourselves 





our present system of training and com, 
petitive shooting) almost every improve. 
ment made to weapons and aMMUNition 
has come about through competitiye 
shooting. Not too many years ago the 
old saying, “The best way to disable ap 
enemy if you are armed with the Pistol 
is to throw it at him,” was true, Today, 
thanks to competitive shooting we haye 
rifles, pistols and ammunition capable 
of doing the job they are expected to do, 
By doing away with competitive shoo, 
ing we will be making our battlefield 
the testing ground instead of the proy. 
ing ground it has always been in the 
past. We need combat courses but | 
don’t think we need them badly enough 
to say, “Let’s have them even if it kill 
us’”’— that is exactly what we will be 
doing if we ever do away with our quali. 
fication and competitive shooting. 

Maj H. J. Witkowsti 


JUNIOR NCOs 


@ FPO, San Francisco, CAir. —Ip 
the past we have heard some fine com 
ments as to various ways and means of 
training and keeping Staff NCOs up to 
the high standards expected in_ the 
Corps. 

I would like to strongly emphasize ex- 
tensive training of the Staff NCO of 
tomorrow, the Corporal and Sergeant of 
today. How often in the past few years 
have Staff NCOs stood company duty 
NCO simply because the Corporal was 
not capable of doing the job? This 
situation, applied in = many __ various 
menial tasks, has, in my estimation, tom 
down the prestige of senior NCOs, and 
more important, has taken the respon 
sibilities away from the newly made Cor- 
porals and Sergeants. We all realize that 
“Command Presence, Force and Initia 
tive” cannot be tacked on to a newly 
made NCO as can his stripes. The only 
way we can train our junior NCOs 
properly is to give them responsibilities 
appropriate to their rank and see to il 
that they uphold them. Far too often 
we have a tendency to overlook the set: 
ous responsibilities that they must a 
sume in combat. 

A platoon is as good as its fire team 
or squad leaders. They are the back 
bone of the infantry, and as such, must 
be constantly forced to assume com 
mand and act with initiative and fore 
in all training problems and all jobs 
pertaining to their rank, whether it be 
in the field or in the barracks. 

Why then don’t we raise our sights 
and initiate a program where we Cal 
give these men serious and_ intensive 
training? Leadership schools for juniot 
NCOs is a step in the right direction, 
but a 6-week tour in a leadership school 
does not mean that we can sit back and 
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assume that the man is now a leader. 
This must be a constant training chal- 
lenge, that we must keep in mind. 

If the man does not or cannot per- 
form the duties of his rank after a fair 
amount of time, reduce him. Now is 
the time to weed out the incompetent 
ones! Now is the time to instill these 
much needed lessons into the heads of 
the new men, while they can profit from 
their mistakes without loss to the indi- 
vidual. 

Promotions are much too easily made 
these days and there is our first prob- 
lem. Why not revert to the 2 or 3-day 
test for promotion? Whereby a man 
proved that he could pass a written test 
on all military subjects, plus an oral 
test (before a Promotion Board) which 
also gave the board an idea of his ability 
to speak, his command presence and his 


overall knowledge of the military sub- 


jects. Then, finally, a field test where he 
proved that he not only knew the vari- 
ous subjects, but could also apply his 
knowledge in the field. This is a fair 
and proven method that should allevi- 
ate, at least partly, our problem of in- 
competent NCOs. Let a man work for, 
and compete against others to win his 
first stripe. Right here is where the man 
must start exhibiting his ability to pro- 
eress. Give senior Pfcs the opportuni- 
ties to act as, and do the jobs of, Cor- 
porals. Train them from the start and 
half our battle is won. 

Unfortunately, today on many posts 
and in many outfits a situation prevails 
where there are just too many chiefs and 
not enough indians. A situation such 
as this is detrimental to both the NCOs 
and the men. It causes junior NCOs to 
be held back from performing duties of 
a higher nature than their present rank 
calls for. Likewise it instills a thought 
in the man’s mind that he is not impor- 
tant, and consequently the psychological 
advantage is lost. Instill the fact that 
every Marine is an important piece of 
machinery and is a much needed part 
for the over-all success of the machine, 
namely the Marine Corps. 

The only way a man will appreciate 
anything is to work for it. Throw a 
stripe at each and every man and you 
have nothing but overpaid hands. Make 
that same man work for, and prove that 
he is the man to wear them, and then 
we have the start of a Marine. 

MSgt A. V. Schipke 


SNCOs— YOUR JOB 
AND MINE 


@ Marine Corps Air Station, MIAMI, 
Fta.— Recently, Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps published an order, which 
in a brief summary stated, “Commands 
should entrust the senior Staff Non-Com- 
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missioned Ofhcer with more authority 
and responsibility.” 

When I first read this order, I thought 
to myself, “Now the Marine Corps is 
getting back on an even keel again. 
Putting authority and _ responsibility 
back where it belongs and where it has 
been noticeably lacking for the past 
few years.” 

After thinking more about this order 
and digging into the reason behind it, 
I have come to the unhappy conclusion 
that we, as Staff Non-Commissioned 
Officers, have during the past five or six 
years gradually shirked in our military 
duties. By shirking our duties we have 
lost prestige, respect and responsibility 
from all sides and gradually our respon- 
sibilities were eased off of our shoulders. 
So here we stand, at the crossroads of 
our career. The way we go, is up to 
each and every one of us. 

The Marine Corps has given us the 
opportunity to return the prestige of 
the Staff Non-Commissioned Officer 
grades. Let’s take this opportunity and 
make the most of it and not end up like 
the Navy. All Chiefs and the rest, In- 
dians. 

Let us take a brief look at our prob- 
lem and then see what we can do to 
remedy the situation. 

In the past few years the disrespect, 
untidy dress and the general overall let- 
down in the performance of assigned 
duties, military and otherwise, has been 
alarming. This letdown in performance 
by the SNCOs is to my mind, the largest 
overall single factor in the general 
downward trend of the Marine Corps’ 
esprit de corps. 

You will notice that I included every- 
thing under the heading of esprit de 
corps and not individually. The reason 
for this is simple. If an organization has 
a high degree of esprit de corps it will 
have less of the undesirable traits now 
becoming common in the Marine Corps. 

Before we go any further, let us stop 
and find out just why we are now 
placed in such a position. I know that 
each and every SNCO has his reasons. 
Here are mine. 

First and most important of all, the 
Marine Corps is no longer a closely knit 
organization because of the tremendous 
increase in technical knowledge require- 
ments of the different military occupa- 
tional specialties. A Marine is no longer 
a Marine, but a plumber, engineer, tank 
man, cook, navigator or a clerk and as 
such, there is no common ground for 
them to trod except for their esprit de 
corps. This common ground is what is 
falling apart. Military courtesy, neat- 
ness, pride and willingness to do a job 
well is taking a back seat to individual 
MOSs. 

There will be those who read _ this 
article who will say that you cannot 


have a high degree of proficiency in a 
technical field and still maintain a high 
degree of proficiency in military sub- 
jects. This is not so. I admit that there 
is a fine line dividing the two, but any 
man who has pride in his work and 
himself can keep up his proficiency in 
both. It is our job to see that this fine 
line does not become unbalanced. It 
will take constant attention on our part 
to keep this scale in balance. 


Secondly, because of the promotion 
system today, many men have advanced 
too rapidly into the SNCO grades for 
them to appreciate and understand its 
responsibility of leadership. This is 
something that can only be cured by 
time and by the future SNCO observing 
the actions of the present SNCO — how 
he performs his duties, accepts his re- 
sponsibilities and carries out his orders. 
This perhaps, coupled with making a 
big thing out of the promotion from 
Sergeant to SNCO grades, will instill in 
the new SNCO the desire to hold re- 
sponsibility and exercise it justly. 

Thirdly, it has become very common 
for a SNCO to work side by side with a 
junior and become very good friends. 
They go on liberty together, talk, 
joke and generally enjoy each other's 
company. Then what happens. An in- 
cident arises and the SNCO has to cor- 
rect this junior or discipline him. Can 
this be done and still maintain the rap- 
port between the two. Of course not, 
human nature being what it is. The old 
saying that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” is doubly true between a junior 
and senior. 

Now that we have gone into some of 
the reasons for the downward trend, let 
us see what we can do to start it upward 
again. 

The first and most important thing 
for us to do is to analyze ourselves. Are 
we deserving of the responsibility and 
the prestige of the Marine Corps 
SNCO? Are we leading or being led? 
When you find out the answer and if it 
isn’t the right one, take steps to change 
it. 

You are the direct leader of your 
juniors. What ever you do, how you 
look, act and perform your duties is 
under observation, not only by your 
juniors but also by your seniors. So set 
the example and make your juniors live 
up to it. 

I myself would like to look back, after 
I retire, on a career of honest and faith- 
ful service. Could we do that now know- 
ing that we have helped the standard 
of the Marine Corps to be lowered? I 
don’t think so and neither do you! 
Let’s get started and get back in the 
Marine Corps again, where a SNCO was 
a leader and respected. 

SSgt K. E. Ashworth 
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AFFAIR 


By Col R. D. Heinl, Jr. 
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® ALMOST A CENTURY AGO WHEN, | 
after 45 years’ service, Colonel John twe 
Harris assumed duty as sixth Com — Ma 
mandant of the Marine Corps, the | ser 
66 year old veteran had 22 years — Car 
seagoing behind him. As of today, 4 ¢ 
only one of the past 21 Comman | Sig 
dants has missed sea duty altogether. | Co 
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But if present trends continue, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
who has served at sea will, by 1975, 
be an exception rather than the rule. 

In the present-day Marine Corps, 
there are about 7,000 company-grade 
officers, any of whom, in theory, is 
eligible for sea duty. But at this 
minute there exist less than a hun- 
dred officer billets afloat in the Ma- 
rine detachments of combatant ships. 
Since sea duty ordinarily runs for 2 
years, the average company officer’s 
chance of getting to sea in any given 
year is at present just 49.5 out of 
7,000; roughly .7 per cent. 

If the foregoing statistic doesn’t 
give you pause, it should. 

The fact that only about one 
twentieth of the future officers of the 
Marine Corps can expect to have 
served a tour afloat during their 
careers may conceivably foreshadow 
a change possessing more physical 
significance for tomorrow’s Marine 
Corps than all the oft deplored slip- 
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Requirement: fighting troops habituated to the sea 


Marine officers know the sea and they know 


ships, but as time goes by they may become 


increasingly vulnerable to “land-mindedness” 


pages of tradition of which Gazette 
readers are always being reminded. 

John Harris’s 22 years aboard ship 
were by no means an unusual record 
for a Marine of his longevity. And 
until very recently for that matter, 
ample time at sea has been a routine, 
character-forming ingredient in Ma- 
rine officers’ careers. 

For example: in 1909, eight repre- 
sentative Marine line officers, who 
appeared before Congress during the 
Marine Corps hearings of that year, 
represented a total of 178 years’ 
service. Among them, they could 
chalk up 73 years spent on sea duty. 
One officer (Colonel Paul StC. 
Murphy) had served 11 tours afloat. 

After World War I, while every 
Marine officer could count on at 
lease one tour at sea, 2 cruises (one 
as lieutenant, one as captain) was 
the norm, and some officers might 
chalk up 3. As late as 1939, the main 
concern of Major General Comman- 
dant Thomas Holcomb, at least 


with regard to sea duty officers, was 
to get all his lieutenants to sea early 
in their careers rather than have 
some wait until they made captain 
before embarking on their first 
cruise aboard ship. 

The senior officers of the Marine 
Corps today are products of that 
period. Almost without exception, 
they have had their time at sea. In 
them, the old order momentarily re- 
mains unbroken. To many of them, 
no doubt, it seems unimaginable 
that the Marine Corps might sud- 
denly find itself an aggregation of 
landlubbers. But it is to that omi- 
nous possibility that the remainder 
of this article is addressed. 


Sea Duty: the Oldest Mission 


Every Marine who ever went to 
Basic School has no doubt had it 
drummed into his head that Marines 
date back to Hiram of Tyre, that 
the Greeks had a corps of sea soldiers 
entitled Epibatai, while the Roman 
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An understanding of the sea and her ships is essential 


fleets included organized comple- 
ments of specially armed troops 
known as milites classiarii—etymo- 
logically an apt designation, since it 
derives from the Latin word for 
“fleet” and could well be translated 
without violence as the Latin for 
“EME.” 

Further, we all remember that in 
October 1664, the British Admiralty 
undertook to organize the Duke of 
York and Albany’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot, a corps of “land sould- 
gers prepared for sea service”, lat- 
terly known as the Royal Marines. 
And from the well established pat- 
tern of “the Royals,” our own Corps 
came into being some 1|11 years later, 
in November 1775. 

During its first century and a 
quarter, the US Marine Corps was 
almost entirely a corps of ships’ de- 
tachments. Save for some fighting 
ashore in the War of 1812, the Creek 
and Seminole Wars and the mag- 
nificent expedition to Mexico City, 
Marines mainly did their soldiering 
from aboard ship. Even the Navy 
Yard guards sprang up somewhat 
casually from the necessity of main- 
taining Marine Barracks as replace- 
ment centers for the detachments 
afloat. In the Act of 1798, the only 
legal provision for such duty ashore 
arises in what is obviously a catch-all 
afterthought phrase, and the Act of 
1834 “for the better organization of 
the US Marine Corps” makes no 
specific provision for duties on shore 
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at all. In fact, as late as 1908, ap- 
proximately two thirds of the 8,700- 
man Marine Corps were still serving 
aboard ship or on foreign stations. 

The point of all this is not to re- 
state the history of the Marine Corps 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, but 
to underscore the fact that sea duty 
in ships’ detachments is the oldest 
mission of Marines, and was, until 
days within the memory of living 
Marines, almost the only mission of 
Marines. Put in other words, until 
the expeditionary era, which began 
with the despatch of Huntington’s 
battalion to Cuba in 1898, the char- 
acteristic organization of the Corps 
was seagoing. Regardless of what 
the Marine Corps is now becoming, 
or has become, sea duty was the 
mold in which the distinctive char- 
acter of the Corps was very largely 
formed. It was of Marines cast in 
this seagoing mold that John Thom- 
ason wrote his immortal sentences 
in the introduction to Fix Bayonets: 

“And there were also a number of 
diverse people who ran curiously to 
type, with drilled shoulders and a 
bone-deep sunburn and a tolerant 
scorn of nearly everything on earth. 
Their speech was flavored with navy 
words, and words culled from all the 
folk who live on the seas and the 
ports where our warships go. In easy 
hours their talk ran from the Tartar 
Wall beyond Peking to the Southern 
Islands, down under Manila; from 
Portsmouth Navy Yard to obscure 





bushwhackings in the West Indies. 

Rifles were high and holy things 
to them, and they knew five-inch 
broadside guns.” 


Sea Duty Today 


For 99 officers and 2,638 enlisted 
Marines out of our 200,000-man 
Corps, the old order has _ not 
changed. As it was in the beginning, 
is now and likely ever shall be 
These are the officers and men who 
belong to the 50-odd ships’ detach. 
ments which the Marine Corps pro- 
vides today. They are distributed 
aboard more than 25 aircraft car- 
riers, 16 cruisers, 6 amphibious com. 
mand ships, and one seaplane tender, 
Not included in these totals are Ma- 
rine aviation units afloat (of whom 
more later), or a number of Marine 
staff officers attached to Navy staffs 
afloat, or approximately 35 transport 
quartermasters each serving individ. 
ually on board an APA or AKA. 

Marine detachments _ aboard 
“armed vessels of the Navy” are 
basically of 4 types. The largest (2 
officers, 74 enlisted) is that assigned 
to the large attack carriers. Other 
attack carriers and the battleships 
(when in commission), have 2 off- 
cers and 62 enlisted Marines. Cruis- 
ers rate 2 officers and 39 enlisted, 
while amphibious command ships 
have landing force communications 
detachments of one officer and 14 
men; all communicators but never- 
theless seagoing Marines. There 
are, in addition, certain specially 
organized detachments, such as those 
aboard some ships kept in commis- 
sion in reserve, and others. Of the 
main types — the battleship, aircraft 
carrier and cruiser detachments — 
the commanding officer is a captain 
and the other officer is a lieutenant. 
Lieutenants head the command-ship 
detachments and those of the ships 
in commission in reserve. The duties 
of all these (except the communica: 
tors in the AGC’s) have been well 
summed up, again by John Thom- 
ason: 

“Aboard ship, besides forming the 
nucleus of the ship’s landing force, 
they man the secondary batteries, 
the five-inch guns; furnish guards of 
honor for the comings and goings of 
the admiral and distinguished visi- 
tors, and so forth; perform all mat 
ner of curious and annoying details; 
and post ship’s sentries whose me 
ticulous ideas about the enforcement 
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of orders lacerate the souls of jolly 
mariners, seamen, and engineer rat- 
ings.” 

What these Marines do, and pretty 
largely the way they do it, is very 
slightly changed from what their 

redecessors in the Corps were doing 
more than half a century ago. There 
were 2,677 enlisted Marines on sea 
duty in Theodore Roosevelt's day; 
today, as we have seen, there are 
9638. The typical battleship’s guard 
in 1895 was 2 officers and 60 en- 

listed; now it is 2 officers and 62. 
Between WW I and II, however, the 
enlisted strength of battleship de- 
tachments went up to 110 and the 
number of officers to 3: a captain, 
first lieutenant, and (some would 
say, to do the work) a second lieu- 
tenant. 

What has changed markedly, how- 
ever, and apparently not for the 
better, is the extent and quality of 
officer preparation for duty at sea. 
This is not so in the cases of enlisted 
men. For them a month’s Sea School 
at San Diego or Norfolk is still the 
order of the day. 

According to the Basic School syl- 
labus of 1937 (a 9-month course), 
more than 10 per cent of the course 
(80 hours out of a total of 762) was 
devoted to a single subcourse, “Serv- 
ice Afloat.” Only “Drill and Com- 
mand” and “Tactics” got much more 
instructional time, 127 hours for the 
former, 122 hours for the latter. In 
academic weight, “Service Afloat” 
shared top position with “Tactics,” 
each being worth about 15 per cent 
of the total grade for the course. 
This indicates that the pre-WWII 
Basic School was intent on sending 
out graduates who were thoroughly 
prepared for duty at sea. This focus 
of academic attention on_ service 
afloat naturally reflected the con- 
siderable importance of sea duty in 
the 18,000-man Corps of that day, 
which had 108 officers and 2,564 
enlisted Marines serving aboard 47 
cruising vessels. 

By contrast, in 1957, one single 
hour in the Basic School curriculum 
is expressly addressed to training the 
basic lieutenant of Marines for duty 
aboard ship. 

Moreover, although officers head- 
ed for sea duty occasionally get op- 
portunity for indoctrination by brief 
stop-overs at Sea School, no system- 
atic policy for training such officers 
is now in force. The foregoing state- 
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Of 7,000 company grade officers, approximately 99 may serve at sea 


ment can be slightly qualified in the 
cases of officers going to battleships 
and cruisers, for which the Marine 
ofhicers serve as shore bombardment 
air spotters. In order to qualify 
these young men to draw their 
monthly gunnery observer's pay (one 
of the powerful inducements to a 
tour at sea), prospective battleship / 
cruiser Marine officers are sent to 
air spotting courses at the appropri- 
ate Gunfire Support School. The 
latter, however, are in no sense sea 
schools. 

This means that the Fleet gets our 
seagoing replacement officers as is. 
Totally fresh caught. 

That this is so, produces other re- 
sults in turn, none of them very at- 
tractive either from the viewpoint of 
the Navy or the Marine Corps. 

The new officer, being technically 
green and unfamiliar with his en- 
vironment, suffers initial loss in ef- 
fectiveness. So, in measure, must the 
entire Marine detachment. This 
cannot but be reflected in dimin- 
ished usefulness and narrowed em- 
ployment for the Marines aboard 
ship. The end result sometimes, is 
that the Navy loses the full potential 
of a valuable tool, while the Marine 
Corps loses the full experience-value 
to be expected from its Marines at 
sea. 

In an ably reasoned, imaginative 
article “Marines Afloat: Asset or 
Anachronism?” Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, February 1952, LtCol 


Reichner has already highlighted the 
fact that our Marines at sea are un- 
der-employed in relation to their po- 
tential, even under the best condi- 
tions. To that under-employment, 
which LtCol Reichner showed to be 
readily remediable, may be added 
the surcharge of our own making 
which results from omission to pre- 
pare Marine junior officers for serv- 
ice afloat. 

To sum up the seagoing situation 
today, not for the moment counting 
aviation, we have roughly the same 
number of Marine officers and men 
serving on board ship in nearly the 
same number of detachments as we 
had in the days of William Howard 
Taft, although the peacetime Marine 
Corps has expanded 25 times in the 
interim. What those Marines do 
now is almost exactly what they were 
doing under Taft or, for that mat- 
ter, under Grover Cleveland. It 
cannot be more succinctly stated 
than in the words of Navy Regula- 
tions art. 1047, which contains to- 
day’s charter for seagoing Marines: 

“A Marine detachment detailed 
for duty on board a ship of the Navy 
shall form a separate division within 
the organization thereof. Its func- 
tions shall be: 

“1) To provide a unit organized, 
trained, and equipped for operations 
ashore, as part of the ship’s landing 
force; as part of a landing force of 
Marines from ships of a fleet or sub- 
division thereof; or as an independ- 
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ent force for limited operations. 

“2) To provide gun crews. 

“3) To provide internal security 
for the ship.” 

By sharp contrast with former 
times, however, we are not investing 
the training effort required to pre- 
pare Marine officers adequately for 
sea duty and whether the two phe- 
nomena are directly related or not, 
it has been asserted without contra- 
diction that Marines in ships’ de- 
tachments are not now being em- 
ployed at full potentiai. 


Marine Aviators at Sea 


One segment of the Marine Corps 
in which sea duty is a little different 
than it was before the days of Wil- 
bur and Orville Wright is aviation. 
Nobody more than a Marine aviator 
lives up to Rudyard Kipling’s “Sol- 
dier an’ Sailor, too.” Yet when the 
subject of sea service comes up, most 
people forget that Marine aviation 
units have been serving aboard 
ships for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Almost from the day the Navy got 
its first aircraft carriers, Marine avia- 
tors had a hankering to go aboard 
ship. As early as 1919, Maj A. A. 
Cunningham, the father of Marine 
aviation, had suggested that Marines 
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Time was, when all Marine officers served a tour at sea 


be carrier-trained; less than a decade 
later, in 1928, Cunningham’s suc- 
cessor, Maj Brainard, told Congress 
a carrier should be assigned for Ma- 
rine use. Within 3 years (November 
1931), 2 squadrons (VS-14M and VS- 
15M) were finally based aboard the 
Saratoga and Lexington respectively, 
where they stayed until the end of 
1934. More than half the 100 avia- 
tors then in the Marine Corps passed 
through VS-14M and VS-15M and 
were duly carrier qualified during 
those 3 years before the Navy sent 
the squadrons back to the beach. And 
in 1939—just 20 years after Cunning- 
ham had made his first proposals for 
Marine fliers to serve afloat — the 
Navy’s General Board finally includ- 
ed at the end of Marine aviation’s 
missions, the postscript that (sec- 
ondarily) it should provide “replace- 
ment squadrons for carried-based 
naval aircraft”—a job which, in one 
wording or another, has stayed on 
the books ever since, up to present 
times. This was the same year that 
then LtCol Roy S. Geiger said, “The 
primary reason for the Marine Corps 
having airplanes is their use in close 
support of ground troops”—a state- 
ment which would be oft quoted 
during Marine aviation’s WWII 
struggle to get aboard carriers. 





In spite of Geiger and many oth 
ers who realized that the only way 
Marine fliers in the Pacific War 
could support Marines on the beach 








was from aboard aircraft carriers, it | 


was not until 1945 that the Nay 
was persuaded to embark Marine 
squadrons as a regular procedure 
From the beginning of that year up 


til the end of the war, Marines flew | 


from both CV’s and CVE’s, setting 
a pattern which has since been a 
least intermittently maintained, both 
in peace and during Korea. 
Today, at least one Marine squat 
ron is aboard ship in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, usually for a 6-months 
tour. This means that approximate 
ly 40 officers and 160 enlisted me 
in each such squadron accumulatei 
kind of seagoing experience which, 
while widely different from that it 
a ship’s detachment, is nevertheles 


sea duty. The preparation whid | 
such officers and men receive for thi, 


duty, however, is inevitably focusél 
on the exacting technical requitt 
ments of carrier flying and in 
way resembles that of a Sea School 


Sea Duty and the Marine Corps 


Including even our most hide 
bound traditionalists, everyone 
knows that institutions cannot stand 
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still without sliding backward. And 
the Marine Corps most emphatically 
has not been standing still or sliding 
backward since the days of T. R. 
and the Big Stick. Thus, as they 
read what I have been saying, some 
may say, “So what? It’s a different 
Marine Corps. We do different 
things. Sea duty for Marines (ex- 
cept possibly aviators) is really an 
anachronism today.” 

Superficially, perhaps even liter- 
ally, that statement is true. Funda- 
mentally, it is far from correct. 
Moreover, even if true or partially 
true, it then merits attention that 
the Marine Corps may today be un- 





i dergoing a profound mutation which 
/has so far gone unnoticed for what 


it is. 

Certainly it is a historical fact that 
sea duty is the function which 
brought Marines into existence and 
kept them fully occupied until re- 
cent times. 

It is equally a matter of fact that 
sea duty has imparted most of its 


' distinct character and military attri- 


butes (including readiness) to the 
Marine Corps. 

Finally, it seems to be a matter of 
statistics that under our very eyes 
sea duty is becoming insignificant as 


| a Marine Corps function. 
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So it would appear to be high 
time to look the situation in the eye, 
admit it for what it is, and see what 
it implies for the Marine Corps of 
tomorrow. 

As a point of departure, bear in 
mind that the anchor in the Marine 
Corps emblem symbolizes the fact 
that the Marine is a maritime sol- 
dier. So were his predecessors, the 
Epibatai, and Rome’s milites clas- 
siarti. (“soldiers of the Fleet,” re- 
member). And the Duke of York 
and Albany’s troops were the Mari- 
time Regiment of Foot. 

Of even greater importance than 
ali that which is past, is the fact that 
the US is and will remain a mari- 
time nation. It is the last great 
island power, standing in today’s 
shrunken world as England stood 
in the times of Napoleon. No mat- 
ter what advances air transportation 
may make, the oceans will continue 
to be the military highways and the 
moats of America. And as long as 
North America remains an island 
surrounded by ocean, the ability to 
use the seas as a base for operations 
and to strike in force from the sea, is 
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Duty as part of a ship’s company aboard a man-of-war 


the only capability that can guaran- 
tee significant participation by US 
forces in overseas campaigns. In this 
connection, here is a good place to 
underscore that, despite the flam- 
boyant claims advanced in favor of 
overseas airborne deployment, it is a 
fact that major fighting forces with 
substantial staying power cannot 
move any more rapidly by air than 
they can by sea. And while seaborne 
deployment is just as expeditious in 
delivering the goods that count, it 
costs literally a tithe of the national 
resources which are consumed by 
uneconomic use of military airlift. 
The national implication of what 
I have just stated is that the strategy 
of the US must, as it always has 
been, continue to be a maritime 
strategy. For Marines the implica- 
tion is equally pointed that the Ma- 
rine Corps, to retain its strategic ef- 
fectiveness, must likewise retain its 
character and preeminent capabili- 
ties as a maritime Corps. Since that 
character and those capabilities his- 
torically derive from a seagoing well- 
spring, let us now examine the prob- 
able effects upon the Marine Corps 
of the great diminution of sea duty 
in comparison to the larger func- 
tions of the Corps. 
Land-mindedness is one great dan- 
ger. Land-mindedness all but per- 
mitted the German nation to destroy 
itself in 2 world wars, under a tri- 
elemental military organization and 
a single armed forces general staff. 
It was land-mindedness, to cite an 


example, which caused a former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Gen Bradley) to predict, less than a 
year before Inchon, that there would 
never be another large-scale am- 
phibious assault. The cause of land- 
mindedness (which is a particularly 
dread infection within the councils 
of a maritime state) is, quite simply, 
unfamiliarity on the part of soldiers 
and airmen with the immutable sea. 
Marine officers know the sea and 
know ships. They know the flexibil- 
ity and the might of the modern 
fleet. But as time goes by and they 
see less of the Navy in its element, 
and more of the Navy in its peculiar 
aspect ashore, Marine officers and 
the Corps as a whole, may become 
increasingly vulnerable to land- 
mindedness. The way to avoid this 
is to spend time at sea, not just rid- 
ing around in APA’s, but as part 
of the ship’s company of a man-of- 
war. 

Closely allied to land-mindedness. 
but not the same thing as far as 
Marines are concerned, is loss of 
touch with the Navy. Since the sea 
lanes are our strategic highways, a 
prime requirement of US national 
readiness is to have fighting troops 
who are habituated to the sea and to 
the Navy. As one officer put it in 
past years: 

“... the Marine Corps must be in 
close touch with the Navy and the 
only way to get in close touch is to 
be aboard cruising ships; and these 
men, to be effective, must get the 
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Marine of yesteryear — he had the “sea habit” 


sea habit; they must be accustomed 
to the peculiar life aboard ship, the 
peculiar food, the sudden changes ol 
climate; and be in touch with the 
bluejackets and the officers of the 
ship. To get the naval sea habit, 
they must serve on naval vessels.” 
Here is a statement, worded rathe1 
clumsily, of what has always been a 
unique attribute of the Marine 
Corps and a principal advantage of 
Marines, in force-in-readiness mat- 
ters vis-a-vis armies. Because Ma- 
rines have always heretofore had 
“the naval sea habit,” they have been 
easy and ready to move by sea, quick 
to “shake down” afloat, and unim- 
paired in efficiency on arrival at the 
objective. Once that “sea habit” is 
lost, or diluted to the vanishing 
point, the Marine ceases to be mari- 


time and thus becomes no _ better 
than a shore-bound soldier or air- 
man. 


Professional insularity can be ex- 
pected to increase within the Ma- 
rine Corps as sea duty diminishes. 
In times when the strategic realities 
demand concentration of much of 
the Corps in large formations and 
large bases, it is all the more im- 
portant that the residuum get about 
the world and bring back with them 
the professional cosmopolitanism 
which has in past years distinguished 
the Marines and which has been 
powerful bait for the recruiters, too. 

Against the 3 principal deteriorat- 
ing factors which confront the Ma- 
rine Corps as a result of declining 
chances for service at sea: land- 
mindedness, loss of touch with the 
Navy and _ professional insularity, 
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we should now examine the advant- 
ages which accrue to the Marine 
Corps from sea duty. While doing 
so, we should also reflect on the ex- 
tent to which these particular ad- 
vantages have shaped the Marine 
Corps of today. 

Strategic mobility. The strategic 
mobility of the US is naval. A sub- 
tial part of the Marine Corps’ recog- 
nized adeptness in expeditionary 
operations comes from possession of 
“the sea habit.” The Marine gets 
that sea habit only from sea duty 
and the Corps as a whole gets it only 
from its percentage of officers and 
men who have served at sea. 

Knowledge of the Navy. A cru- 
cial advantage which the Marine 
Corps enjoys in the inter-service 
field has been its ready, instinctive, 
usually sympathetic understanding 
of the Navy and more broadly, of 
the factors which govern maritime 
warfare. Nobody else understands 
the Navy the way Marines do, 
though the rule by no means oper- 
ates in reverse. This almost intuitive 
comprehension of the Navy and its 
problems and views has been bred 
into the Marine Corps during the 
years at sea which its officers have 
spent aboard men-of-war. Unlike 
the Army and the Air Force, who 
largely see the Navy ashore, often 
at some disadvantage, Marines know 
the Navy in its element. It is essen- 
tial for the Corps that the Marine 
officers of the future continue to do 
so. 

It is also essential for the Navy 
that new generations of Marines be 
reared in the old seagoing ways. A 





common, though wholly unfounded, 
charge levelled at today’s Marine 
Corps is that of seeking to dissociate 
itself from the historic close partner. 
ship between the sailor and Marine 
Maintenance of this relationship jg 
or should be, as important to the 
Navy as it certainly is to the Marine 
Corps. Thus, if the Marine Corps 
should look to the Navy for more 
opportunities to keep more Marines 
aboard ship, the Navy ought to wel. 
come, not reject, the proffered hand, 
An experienced seagoing Marine 
officer is just as much an asset to the 
Navy as to the Marine Corps. 

Amphibious sophistication. Am. 
phibious warfare, still a central con. 
cern of Marines, is a mode of mari. 
time warfare. Landing forces moye 
by sea; are supported by fire from 
seaborne platforms; deploy and a. 
sault in boats or aircraft from the 
sea. For this mode of warfare, there 
can be no better preconditioning 
than for the officers and men of the 
landing force to have served at sea, 
Only while such a leaven is con 
stantly present, will the landing 
force retain true amphibious sophis 
tication. 

Individual smartness and soldierly 
polish. Far removed from the other 
advantages which the Marine Corps 
gains as a result of its ships’ detach- 
ments is the traditional seagoing 
smartness and soldierly polish. If 
Marines as a Corps are favorably 
known for their smart and military 
appearance and bearing, much ol 
the credit must go to the seagoing 
part of the Corps. 

In a few words, the Marine Corps 
is at a crossroads with regard to one 
of its fundamental and oldest mis 
sions. This role, while not declining 
in itself, has stood still while the 
Marine Corps has evolved and ip 
creased in new shapes and _ new 
areas. So it is logical for Marines 
to ask whether the further dimu 
nition of this function may cause de 
terioration within the Corps, and 
whether, on the other hand, conti? 
uation of this function can or will 
bring advantage to the Corps. 

The answer to both questions is 
clearly “Yes.” 

Ways To Retain Our Seagoing 
Character 


Obviously the day will never re 
turn when 30 per cent of the Ma: 
rine Corps is in ships’ detachments 
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(1909), or even 16 per cent (1939). 
Today's 1.3 per cent is probably 
pretty close to what the future will 
hold. Nevertheless, it is vital that 
we give thought to ways in which 
the essential seagoing character of 
the Marine Corps may be nurtured 
and conserved, for without it we be- 
come little different from ordinary 
soldiery. 

The problem, as it must be clear 
by now, is really one of dilution. 
The number of Marine officers and 
men at sea is what the public utili- 
ties would call a fixed charge, but 
the size and functions of the rest 
of the Marine Corps have certainly 
not remained fixed, at least in rela- 
tion to our seagoing commitments. 

The solutions to this problem of 
dilution must be found in making 
our seagoing opportunities go as far 
as they can. At present, we are 
strait-jacketed by the tradition that 
Marines may serve only in battle- 
ships (when in commission), large 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, and the 
command ships. With battleships, 
alas, headed for Davy Jones’ locker, 
this notion affords an ever narrow- 
ing field of service afloat when the 
reverse is what we ought to be look- 
ing for. 

Not only are there limited num- 
bers of ships suitable for manning 
by Marines, but, as G-1 would be 
quick to point out, there are no extra 
Marines — at least none in quantity. 
In this respect, however, our officer 
personnel situation is slightly better 
than the enlisted one. 





There are a few ways in which 
we can make the very most of what 
we have to work with and at least 
conserve, if not enhance, the seago- 
ing character of the future Marine 
Corps. 
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frigates. 


1) Send more Marine officers to sea. 
Regardless of whether ways can be 
found to increase the number of en- 
listed men at sea, it might be pos- 
sible to get a few more officers 
aboard ships of the Fleet. Moreover, 
since officers set the tone of the 
Corps, the effects of an increase in 
the number of Marine officers at sea 
would inevitably be reflected through- 
out the Marine Corps as a whole. 

One way to get more officers to 
sea would be to reduce the tours ol 
lieutenants (not in command of de- 
tachments) to one year, rather than 
the present 2 years. To assure con- 
tinuity, detachment commanders 
(mainly captains) should continue 
on a 2-year basis. The result of such 
a change would be, in any 2-year 
period, to increase the number of 
Marine officers who would have 
served in ships’ detachments from 
about 99 to 143. A very respectable 
gain, 

A second expedient would be to 
restore the pre-WW II officer com- 
plement of 3 officers (one captain, 2 
lieutenants) per battleship and air- 
craft carrier detachment. If adopted 
in conjunction with a one-year tour 
for lieutenants, as just proposed, this 
would boost the number of Marine 
officers to have served at sea in any 
given 2 years, from approximately 
99 to 196, although the cost would 
be only 26 extra billets in the grade 
of lieutenant. | 

By adopting the two foregoing 
changes, the Marine Corps could 
virtually double the present expect- 
ancy of the average company officer 
jfor a tour at sea during his career. 
[It is worth remembering incident- 
‘ally that, when faced with a surplus 
of company officers who had not 
been at sea, General Holcomb in 
1938 adopted just such a_ policy, 
which continued until the outbreak 
of WW II. 

2) Activate detachments aboard 
As the battleships disap- 
pear, a new and logical class of ship 
for Marines steams over the horizon. 
This is the frigate, or DL. These 
ships, too often brushed off as “super 
destroyers,” are no tin cans. They 
are in fact the light cruisers of to- 


‘morrow, already serving as flotilla 


flagships. In armament, dimensions, 
and tonnage they are as heavy or 
heavier than the light cruisers of 
Jutland. They are far more power- 
ful ships than many which, in the 


old Navy, habitually carried Ma- 
rines. It would seem only logical, if 
we are to keep the institution of 
Marine detachments alive, that we 
must keep abreast of the growth 
and development of new types of 
ships. Marines went aboard aircraft 
carriers when they first appeared; 
now let them similarly join the 
frigates. 

3) Give more sea-duty indoctrina- 
tion to all Marines. If the Corps is 
to retain its present distinct, salty 
character, our seagoing role should 
be re-emphasized in training for all 
hands. Although a large percentage 
of those so trained might never serve 
in a ship’s detachment, the training 
itself would serve somewhat as a vi- 
carious substitute. 

Officers, in particular, should all 
receive Basic School instruction in 
service afloat as part of the bedrock 
professional inventory of every Ma- 
rine officer. As a compromise, how- 
ever, instruction in service afloat 
might be presented only as part ol 
the supplementary basic training 
which regular second lieutenants 
now receive. 


The Extension School at Quantico 
might institute a correspondence 
course in service afloat, and priority 
of assignment to sea duty might be 
given to junior officers and NCO’s 
who complete such a course. 

In any case, unless he had received 
some such instruction in service 
afloat, each officer headed for sea 
should receive substantial formal in- 
struction and indoctrination at the 
San Diego or Norfolk Sea School. 

Finally, elementary-level sea-duty 
questions should be introduced into 
the General Military Subjects Tests 
for all enlisted Marines. 

4) Capitalize on marginal oppor- 
tunities to get Marines to sea. Every 
marginal opportunity to send Ma- 
rines to sea—officers in particular— 
should be exploited. 

For example, Marine instructors 
with NROTC units should, when- 
ever possible, make unit NROTC 
cruises, and should be encouraged 
to do so as a matter of Marine Corps 
policy. Organized Reserve units in 
coastal areas should be lifted to and 
from annual training in amphibious 
shipping. Marine Corps Schools 
should continue and, as practicable, 
expand its amphibious CPXs afloat 
with real ships. By the same token, 


6) 








the annual Naval Gunfire 
extensive afloat training phases. 

5) Get more aviation units aboard 
carriers. Carrier duty for Marine 
aviation units is one type of sea duty 
which cannot be criticized as ana- 
chronistic. In fact, one cornerstone 
of our modern concept for amphibi- 
ous assault is mass employment of 
Marine air from carrier decks. More- 
over, if the Marine Corps is to be 
really ready to field air-ground 
forces to trouble spots throughout 
the world, substantial Marine avia- 
tion units (both fixed-wing and ro- 
tary-wing) should be aboard aircraft 
carriers at all times, so as to permit 
immediate deployment. 


Harking back to what was finally 
achieved in 1945, entire carriers 
should be assigned to the use of 
FMF Air, organized into composite 
provisional air groups set up to pro- 
vide balanced close-support aviation 
components for air-ground teams. 

Sea duty for aviation is, in fact, 
the one large-scale opportunity which 
can enable the Marine Corps to get 
appreciable extra numbers of Ma- 
rines (officers, particularly) aboard 
ship, at no cost in personnel or sac- 
rifice in function. While on such 
duty, it goes without saying, all 
hands should be intensively indoc- 
trinated in seagoing matters and 
should be fully incorporated into 
the life and routine of the ship, 
rather than sitting about as a spe- 
cies of passenger. 

6) Adopt a sea-duty assignment 
policy. In line with our general 
conclusion that (except for aviators) 
there is only so much sea duty to 
go around and that this should be 
distributed where it will do the Ma- 
rine Corps most good, a sea-duty as- 
signment policy should be arrived at 
and adhered to. Such a policy should 
be based on 4 fundamental rules: 

First, only regular officers and 
NCO’s should be eligible for duty 
in ships’ detachments. This is mainly 
the case now, but it should be stated 
and advertised as an iron-clad rule. 
Thus the Marine Corps would get 
maximum long-term advantage from 
such sea duty as is available. Obvi- 
ously however, this policy could not 
apply to aviation, where entire units 
rotate from shore to sea. 

Second, no officer should have 
more than a single tour of duty in 
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Officer 
Courses should also continue their 


a ship’s detachment. This would get 
the maximum number of individu- 
als to sea, 

Third, Naval Academy and 
NROTC graduates should be ineli- 
gible for sea duty, except when em- 
barked with aviation units. This 
flies in face of the obvious fact that 
officers from these sources are clearly 
best qualified for service afloat. By 
sending to sea only officers without 
previous seagoing experience, how- 
ever, we again broaden our total 
base of that experience, which is the 
crux of the problem. 

Fourth, Marine staff assignments 
afloat (not in shore-based Navy 
headquarters) should, when below 
the grade of colonel, be given at 
priority to officers without sea-duty 
experience. Here, once more, we 
slightly broaden our seagoing base. 
For our few salt-water billets for 
colonels, we should reverse the rule 
and give priority to those who have 
had previous sea duty. Here, at 
length, we can capitalize on past ex- 
perience instead of concentrating on 
the future. And what future does a 
colonel have anyway, some would 
ask. 


The officers who are now shaping 
plans and policies, and commanding 
the Marine Corps, possess a thor. 
ough seagoing grounding and ey. 
perience, and are still “so acquainted 
with maritime affairs as to be able 
to serve to advantage by sea.” This 
familiarity with service afloat and 
with the Navy will continue, at leag 
throughout the higher echelons of 
the Corps, for perhaps a decade 
About that time, the Marine Corps 





will suddenly run out of seagoing | 


experience. In terms of its effect on 
the character and capabilities of the 
Marine Corps (quite aside from any 
traditional values which may be ip. 
volved) this cannot be allowed to 
happen. Or, at any rate, the shock 
must be anticipated and cushioned. 

There is only so much sea duty 
to go around. This must be care. 
fully distributed so that the Marine 
Corps will get the greatest net re 
turn. 

If we do not realize where we are 
headed, and if we don’t do some. 
thing about it now, the Marine 
Corps may well be facing its most 
fundamental change since 1775. 
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A Great Battle. . 


THE BATTLE OF CASSINO—Fred 
Majdalany. 300 pages, index, bib- 
liography, photographs and maps. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

$4.00 

This book is an excellent British ac- 
count of the Battle for Cassino. The 
author was a British infantry officer at 
the battle — exact assignment unspéci- 
fied—and he writes with feeling and 
authority. His description of the ground 
over which the battle was fought has 
the highly personal quality that is re- 
served to actual participants. He knows 
winter on stormy hills as only a soldier 
can. 

Majdalany is particularly sapient 
about the nature of battle. Early in the 
book he observes: “It is not until after- 
wards that the modern battle acquires a 
shape.” This theme is skillfully devel- 
oped to show that the conventional re- 
porting of battle is really most mislead- 
ing. He compares the mosaic, as later 
assembled, with the affair as participants 
knew it. His handling of this idea will 
ring true to anyone who has ever had 
the foot soldier’s view of a battle. 

For his purposes, the author divides 
the battle for Cassino into four phases. 
He begins with the crossing of the 
Gargliano on 17 January 1944, followed 
by the controversial crossing of the 
Rapido by the 36th Division. This 
phase ends three weeks later. The au- 
thor describes this part of the venture as 
something which took place under 
political duress, to take pressure off 
Anzio. The second and_ succeeding 
phases he recounts as redemption of the 
disasters of the first and then as progress 
toward success — abandoned, he thinks, 
before full fruition. The reader will 
find his descriptions coherent and inter- 
esting. 

This is a British book. The author 
describes the battle in terms of units 
rather than individuals, few names be- 
low the rank of brigadier are men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, he conveys the 
actual character of battle in a highly 
personal way. He deals pleasantly with 
Americans when he speaks of small 
units, but his accounts of American 
leadership is quite something else. He 
Says, for example “Part of Clark's 
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trouble may possibly have been an in- 
feriority complex inspired by the greater 
experience of his British superiors and 
subordinates.” He presents Clark as a 
man too concerned with personal pub- 
licity and other diversions—-in sum, not 


the soldier that his British associates 
were. 
Our author enters the controversy 


over the bombing of Cassino Abbey as 
an enthusiastic partisan. He censures 
General Clark for failing to understand 
the mystical significance of the Abbey to 
the men facing it and its place in a 
terrain system. Clark’s apologia and 
disclaimer he contemptuously dismisses. 
His discussion of observation as a prime 
element on the battlefield in this con- 
text merits careful study. 

It is interesting to compare Clark and 
Majdalany on the same general subject. 
For example, listen to Clark on British 
intelligence: 






mJy 
> 


gf (\ 
eZ 


— 


“It had been our experience that Brit- 
ish intelligence was excellent, but that 
their estimates did not always reflect 
their true opinions. Sometimes they 
were overly optimistic about a difficult 
job to be done, in order to hearten the 
troops. . . . In the light of subsequent 
events, I felt that their estimate of the 
Anzio situation was deliberately made 
optimistic. ...” 

Now Majdalany on a Fifth Army In- 
telligence Summary dealing with the 
situation at Cassino: 

“It is notorious that enemy strength 
and morale often seems weaker to ob- 
servers at Army Headquarters than they 
do to the platoon commander in more 
active touch with them. Even so, the In- 
telligence Summary just quoted must 
surely take a prize as one of the most 
dewy-eyed pieces of wishful deduction 
of the war.” 


The author’s personal identification 
with this battle, and with the Italian 
Campaign, allows him to become some- 
what emotional about any and all who 
do not share his views as to its stature 
and importance. This leads him to 
blanket indictments of the United States 
and of this country’s support of that 
campaign. This should not cause us to 
lose sight of the shining virtue of this 
book — truthful reporting of a great 
battle. 

For Marines, one closing parochial 
note is irresistible. Majdalany says: 

“There are three prerequisites which 
govern the choice of a landing beach. 
The beach itself must be suitable for 
the actual landing; it must be near a 
major port that can be brought into use 
within a short time of the landing being 
established; it must be within the range 
of fighter cover by the invader’s air 
force.” 

So much, my friends, for Tarawa, for 
Saipan-Tinian, and for Okinawa! 

Reviewed by Col A. M. Fraser 


Ep: This reviewer is assigned to Plans 
Branch, G-3, HQMC. 


First of a Series .. . 

THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 1948—Ed- 
gar O’Ballance, 211 pages; Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. NY. $4.75 


The war between the Arab nations 
and the newly established state of Israel 
in 1948 had enormous consequences; it 
may well be one of the underlying 
causes of the current critical situation 
in the Middle East. However, the ac- 
tual military operations of this war in 
1948 were so obscured by political 
events that the true military aspects 
have been generally overlooked. The 
book — The Arab-Israeli War 1948 — 
is a factual, non-partisan account of the 
war solely from a military viewpoint. 
It is a description of military tactics, 
military operations and small unit ac- 
tions. The author has attempted to 
keep away from the political back- 
ground; yet, the very nature of many 
of the military operations were of such 
political importance that in many Cases, 
either directly or indirectly, the military 
operations were related to political ac- 
tions. 
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Maj Edgar O’Ballance, who has served — point and the descriptions of the small — Sidelight on World War Il. . . Mo 
both in Palestine and adjacent Middle unit actions, as well as the sketch maps, + 
East countries, has a, an interest- are excellent. ' — SECRET wen a Cerale Pawle 1H 
ing factual account. In the interest of Certain points stand out throughout ha iy ot lavender William | 
clarity, he has divided the war into the entire war such as the rebirth of oane Associates Inc., NY. 5H} | 
seven separate and distinct phases: first, the Jewish fighting soldier under his Research and development Is a fasc F 
the period of November 29, 1947-May own national flag, the failure of the me mange nviamggueia when it i | has 
14, 1948, the dates from which the Gen- Arabs to join together, the relative in- yn bt na ap a see | Bsa 
eral Assembly of the United Nations action of the Arab troops, the value of Pct BON to play its part _ ' 1€ battle was 
eK ; a se 2 ield of tomorrow. Most men are inyep, ar 
passed the resolution on the partition- movement and attacks by night, the use tors at heart and to them this bog # 
ng of Palestine until the end of the of “mounted infantry,” the value of mo- should have considerable appeal. loc 
British mandate, during which time _ bility, the comparative worthlessness of The Secret War tells the tale of maw | tho 
there occurred a period of semi-under- irregular forces, and lastly, the fact that — British Naval inventions during WwWj, © thai 
ground fighting; second, the invasions — success in battle is offensive action, con- some of which came to nought whil ing 
of the regular armies of the Arab states tinually and constantly. others played a most important part ip N 
during the period of May 14-June 11, Of particular interest is the descrip- «defeating the enemy. Dey 
1948; third, the period of the first truce tion of the lack of cohesive effort on The Department of Miscellaneoy | dle 
(June 11-July 9, 1948); fourth, the mili- the part of the regular armies of the Weapon Development in the Britis | of | 


tary operations from July 9-July 18, 
1948, known as the “Ten Days Offen- 
sive”; fifth, the period of the second 
truce (July 18-October 1948); sixth, the 
renewal of the Israeli-Egyptian fighting 
in the south and the Galilee campaign 
in October 1948; seventh, the final ac- 
tions of the war which ends with the 
signing of the various armistice agree- 
ments. 





Arab states in conducting a coordinated 
military effort. In direct comparison, 
the benefits of a strong centralized or- 
ganization and command, with a staff 
to plan and direct the fighting, which 
was developed rapidly by the Israeli 
army during and after the period of the 
first truce is clearly narrated. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. R. Blackwell 





Admiralty was composed of a team 9 | 
Service Officers, scientists and engineer | 
who designed and tested new weapon; | 


and equipment to combat specific prob | 
lems in the air, on the sea and in am |* 
Projects such » | 
the introduction of the Oerlikon gun, | 


phibious operations. 


the invention of the anti-submarine 


“Hedgehog” weapon and much of the | 


equipment which was used to construc 
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More on the Middle East... 
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Pawle | THERE GOES THE MIDDLE EAST — 

lillian | Alfred M. Lilienthal, 300 pages. The 

$50) | + Devon-Adair Company, NY. $4.00 

a fase, | For hundreds of years the Middle East 

N it js has served as a Communications link be- 

ons g | tween Europe and Asia. However, it 

batt. | was not until World War II and more 

“inven. | particularly in the last few years, that 

s boo | Americans began to realize the strategic 

j location of this area. Even today, 

f mam | though, a cloud hangs over the issues 

WW] + that make the region a possible “jump- 

. while | ing off” site for world conflict. 

part in Mr. Lilienthal has served in the State 
Department as a specialist on the Mid- 

aneoy | dle East. The writer’s extensive tours 

Britih | of Israel and the Arab nations, his con- 

sam of | 

rineer, | 

Capons | 

> prob | 

in am |™ 

uch a 4 

n gun, | 

marine | 

of the | 

nstruct 

dy, are 

deat | tacts with their leaders and his study of 
the problem facing the people of this 

| man > yital and oil rich region allow him to 

lem | write with considerable authority. He 

ls alo | knew the area before World War II and 

sear | has closely followed its development 

lation | ever since, both from Washington and 

equip | from the Middle East itself. 

The author has endeavored to show 
book _ the economic, political and military | 
$ Bri | problems that confront the West with | 
nfused | regard to the Middle East. He has con- 
raphy | centrated his attention on the differ- 
ne | ences arising between the Arab Nations 
me: and the new State of Israel. In devel- | 
“— | oping the Arab-Israeli controversy, Mr. 
a | Lilienthal has carefully set the back- | 
: - | ground for the prolonged dispute. He | 
cea | traces the effect of the 1917 Balfour 
call Convention, which created Palestine, to | 

the 1947 partitioning of that nation to 
allt form the State of Israel. 
d the The creation of this new nation 
as brought with it a plethora of problems. 
of the Mr. Lilienthal discusses the careless | 
Com | Method of establishing boundaries for 
ief o the new state, a procedure that fre- | 
Cun | quently cut off the home of the Arab 
farmer from the land he tilled. There 
- side Goes the Middle East analyzes the status 
le a of the Arab refugee who was forced out 
iginal of Israel, his plight today, what is being 
weap done for him and what the future holds. 
It also explains the reasons for Egypt's 
seeking a Soviet loan on the Nile River 
Barter project, her purchase of arms from 
‘arin. | Czechoslovakia and the acceptance of | 


D uate 


, 195) 





Russian “volunteers.” A considerable 


portion of the book is devoted to the 
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failure of the West to back the Aswan 
Dam construction, the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal and the Israeli-British- 


French attack of October 1956 on Egypt. | 


Mr. Lilienthal has not overlooked the 
fact that some of the problems in the 


Middle East have been caused by extrin- | 


sic forces. Some of our own political 


leaders have been willing to ignore de- | 
velopments in the Middle East that are | 


vital to the security of the United States. 
Others are willing to take a stand on an 
issue on the side most likely to accord 
them votes in the next election. 
entire chapter points out incidences 
where the news has been slanted. 
Throughout the book the writer em- 


phasizes the vastness of the problem at | 


hand, the fumbling management of it 
by the West and the incapability of the 
United Nations to solve the Arab-Is- 
raeli differences. More important he 
warns that the Middle East will be lost 
to the Soviet Union unless a firm, work- 


able solution is soon forthcoming. While | 


the author offers no plan for solving 
the troubles, his clear presentation of 
Arab-Israeli events provides the reader 
with an excellent backgound on_ the 
issues involved. 

Reviewed by Maj R. E. Barde 
Ep: Maj Barde is attached to the Naval 
ROTC unit, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 






Now your choice of a Wilne 
uniform individually tailored 
to your exact measurements... 0 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 


approved regulation fabrics—tailored 
with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 


Terms gladly extended. Mail orders 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP e@ 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 
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OPERATED BY 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 





STITH-KOLLMORGEN 
Telescopic Sight 
Model 4XD — USMC 






This lightweight, all aluminum, deadly 
accurate, internally adjustable SNIPER 
SCOPE is a superb combat instrument. 


For the commercial counterpart of this 
famous scope, ask your sporting goods 
dealer for BEAR CUB rifle scopes. 


For more than fifty years we have man- 
ufactured high quality optical instruments 
for the Armed Services. Our broad experi- 
ence includes submarine periscopes, fire con- 
trol instruments, navigation instruments and 
many other special optical instruments. 


KouLmoncee , & 


CORPORATION 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











promptly 


MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Ve. 





Full-color historical 9x14" prints of originals 
done by top-flight illustrators John Clymer and 


Tom Lovell. Si lorful prints full of hi 
CLYMER & LOVELL wtien-=<haly GEAR forthe seh Sintible: for 
framing for home or office. 
SERIES 














@ The Boxer Rebellion 


@ Flag Raising on Iwo Jima 


@ The Wasp in Action 


@ Captain Perry in Africa 


@ Apprehending Seal Poachers 


@ The Florida War 





THE BOXER REBELLION 


(This print, and five others in full color) 














$700 HISTORICAL COLOR PRINTS $7 00 | 


Use book order form on page 68 or order direct through 
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Jane Blakeney 


Milovan Djilas 


J. D. Williams 


to win. 


J. F. C. Fuller 


A strategical and tactical history by a noted auth 


FEATURE BOOKS 


HEROES, US MARINE CORPS, 1861-1955, 
ARMED FORCES AWARDS, FLAGS 


INKS ON PARADE 





A monumental work on a vital element of the Marine Corps heritage. 


THE NEW CLASS 


An Anti-Communist Manifesto by Tito’s former Vice President. 


THE COMPLEAT STRATEGYST 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


ority. 








HISTORY 


The Battle of Cassino 
Fred Majdalany 


An epic of frustration and the paradoxical nobility of batt 

















The Rebel Shore 
James M. Merril! 


The story of Union sea power in the Civil War. 


The New Breed 
Andrew Geer 
The US Marines in Korea. 
The Marine Corps Reader 
Clyde H. Melcalf, editor 


Men in Arms 
R. A. Preston, S. F. Wise. H. O. Werner 


le. $4.00 


$4.75 


$4.50 


A compilation of the best short writings about the Corps. $4.00 


A study of the games theory which shows how to find the strategy most likely 


$4.75 


$6.00 


$9.00 


(No discount) 


$3.95 





a 
GAZETTE BOOKSHOP | 
INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The GAZETTE Bookshop 
will fill your order for any book in 
print. 

DISCOUNT — The discount on Book. 
shop purchases granted to Marine 
Corps ASSOCIATION members is cur. 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech. 
nical books (none are listed in the 
magazine) or on shipments outside | | 
the US or possessions. 


CREDIT — Only AssociaTION members 
are accorded the convenience of pur. 
chasing merchandise on credit, 
which is extended only to orders of 
$1 or more. 


MAILING — The Associatior will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases. 
(See above discount information. 
Non-members will be billed for the 
postage on shipments to foreign | | 
addresses only. 

PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma. 
RINE Corps ASSOCIATION. The Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 

ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under. 
standable manner is acceptable. 
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\ detailed description compiled from authentic sources. 


The Red Army Today 


Louis B. Ely 
$4.00 


Communist Guerilla Warfare 


C. Aubrey Dixon and Otto Heilbrunn 


The first scientific and complete study of a vitally 


subject. 


important 


$4.50 
The Art of Spying 
Ronald Seth 
The stories of five of the most successful spies of World War Il. 
$6.00 
Air Power 
Asher Lee 


An analysis of air strategy and the modern use of air power. 


$3.75 
Soviet Russia in China 


Chiang Kai-shek 
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A history of warfare and its inter-relationships with Western Recounts fully China’s role in the modern world, from the begit- 
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: nsure With Confidence” 
WINFREE INSURANCE AGENCY 


We can help you with any INSURANCE problem. 
We don’t lend money, sell cars or cut hair but we 
do know about insurance! We have built our busi- 
ness on an expert knowledge of all types of insur- 
ance and service to our clients. You get fast, just 
settlement of your claims when your insure with 


Winfree. 
“Anything Insurable” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Hospitalization, health, accident. Educational plans, 
annuities, estate planning. Group and business in- 
surance. Home owner’s policies. 


AUTO & FIRE INSURANCE 


Insurance on boats, personal property bonds, glass, 
theft, liability, household property in transit. 


FICK BUILDING, QUANTICO 
Trojan 5-3344 or Trojan 5-3434 


ENJOY SCENIC VIRGINIA 


HILLTOP 
COUNTRY 
DINING 
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a. 
: = 


US #1 
AT 
WOODBRIDGE 
VIRGINIA 

















QUALITY FURNITURE 
AND APPLIANCES 


at budget prices 


ALL RANKS FINANCED 





ALL NAME-BRAND APPLIANCES 
AND FURNITURE 








Two stores for your convenience 


QUANTICO FURNITURE STORE 


513 BROADWAY, QUANTICO 


DUMFRIES DISCOUNT HOUSE 


US +1 AT DUMFRIES, VA. 
ED. W. FRALEY 








SPECIAL OFFER! 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS, OC’S & STAFF NCO’S 


A New 1957 or 1958 Forp 


-—— For as little as $250 Down! 
I Bank-rate financing 
Added special discount for no trade-ins. 
Fill out and mail coupon to: 


COPE FORD 
Sales and Service 
TRIANGLE, VA. 


Dear Sir: I am interested in the following: 
Station Wagon [] Convertible [J Victoria [] Custom 
300 (1) Custom 100 1 V8 6 Cyl O. 


POU CRE irc ceresiie iidinindiaesnc, a 
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JORDAN'S in FREDERICKSBURG 


12 Famous Makes of 


PIANOS 


SPINET and CHORD 


ORGANS 


A complete selection 
of styles, sizes and 
finishes in Pianos. 


Spinets, Consoles, Grands. § 


A wide price range. 





As little as 
$25 Down—Easy Terms 





Rental-Purchase and Rental 
Plans for Pianos and Organs 





Park Beside the Store 


JORDAN'S 


2415 Princess Anne Street ESsex 3-7472 








Since 1917 
SERVING THE MARINE 
CORPS WITH FARM 
FRESH ICE CREAM AND 
OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The FARMERS CREAMERY Co., Inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


Tel. Essex 3-3211 











AND 
SAVE 


Sears Offers You the Convenience of: 





@ 23 DEPARTMENTS AND MODERN 
SERVICE STATIONS TO SERVE YOU 


@ SPECIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. OVER 
160,000 ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 


@ SEARS EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


BUY YOUR APPLIANCES AT SEARS 


1. NATIONWIDE GUARANTEE 
2. NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


“Wen vm mt crt” SEARS, % 








FREDERICKSBURG— QUANTICO 
Wholesale Beer Association 


J. F. FICK CO. 


Fredericksburg Dist. Co. 
Freeman Dist. Co. 
Mountjoy Dist. Co. 

Cheely Dist. Co. 


Box 32 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
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THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


use our new 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


and save as much as 65% 


Special Christmas Gift offers 


A card announcing your gift will 
be mailed on request 


200 National Magazines to choose from 


Place your orders direct at 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
2d Floor, Marine Exchange Bldg. 


33 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE TO MARINES 


1924 





Savings—Checking Accounts 
Automobile Financing—Loans 


Three Convenient Offices 


MAIN BANK—301 Potomac 
Open 9 to 2 Daily—6 to 8 P.M. Fridays 
9 to 12 Saturdays 


MCS BANK—Back of Disbursing 
Open 9 to 3 Daily—9 to 12 Saturdays 
5 to 6 P.M. on payday 


TRIANGLE BANK—US #1 at Triangle 
Open 9 to 2 Daily—é6 to 8 P.M. Fridays 
9 to 12 Saturdays 


The FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of Quantico 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
HOME OF MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 




















Ask Any Marine— 
They tb Say 


“SHOP FIRST, AT 
WHITE AND WEEKS” 


ROOM GROUPS FOR 
ANY ROOM A SPECIALTY 
ALSO 
A Complete Line Of 
MAYTAG AND G.E. APPLIANCES 
Easy Terms e Free Delivery 
AND 
Remember Your Balance is Insured 
AT 


WHITE AND WEEKS FURNITURE 


PHONE ESsex 3-4000 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 











JARMAN 


Approved shoes for Marine Officers 


(Uniform Board Approvals #391 & 436) 


If you would like a pair of these Marine Corps- 
approved shoes please fill out customer order blank. 
A charge account will be established for you and 
shoes will be mailed promptly. You will be billed 
later. 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 


(Please print — fill out all blanks) 








0 #Dark Brown, genuine Horween Cordovan leather $18.95 
O Black calf for Dress Blues $12.95 
© Dark Brown calf Chukka $12.95 
0 White buck for Dress Whites... $12.95 


Civilian shoe size (state length & width) 


RRC le RCE OE oy ES LP ERNE St 


Ades: 6d a Oe ee oe 





Send all orders to 


JARMAN Shoe Co.. 


MARINE CORPS DIVISION 
1339 F St. NW Washington, D.C. 




















JUST A STEP AWAY FROM THOMASON PARK 
@ B.F. Goodrich Tires & Batteries 








@ Washing Machines 


$1.00 Down 


* Radios puts any 
tire on your 
2 TV Sets car. 
Free 


@ Auto & Home Supplies Installation! 








@ Toys 


Friendly Credit and easy terms for Marines and their 
families 





See Tony Slis at 


GENERAL RADIO & TV SERVICE 


DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 
FULLER HEIGHTS ROAD 


(Opposite Drusilla Hote!) 
TRIANGLE, VA. 











dine and dance on board 


S. S. FREESTONE 


Outstanding at that new wonderland, 
Freestone Point — a luxury entertain- 
ment ship with a gala restaurant un- 
matched in the Washington area, plus 
three other decks for fun. Dining and 
dancing to Charlie Parrish’s music, Thurs- 


day through Sunday nights. 


Never a cover charge; no minimum. 


FREESTONE POINT 


the beginning of a new wonderland 


Entrance four miles south of Woodbridge 














Lasting Christmas Gifts 


@ PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


The Marine Officer’s Guide $5.75 
Military Customs and Traditions _...___.. 2.75 
The Military Staff... 3.75 
The Makers of Modern Strategy 3.75 
Jomini’s Art of War... S250 


e FOR THE HOME 


The Marine Corps Wife...» =-sSs 2.50 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(2 Volumes) _.._. Jd Pedals .. 39.00 





(Regular 10% discount on above to Marine Corps 
Association Members) 


@e CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 
20% off on all books listed below 


Life’s Picture History of Western 





RE a et. SE ee (List $13.50) 
The World’s Great Religions (List 13.50) 
The World We Live In... (List 13.50) 
Pictorial History of the World. (List 12.95) 
The Bible in Christianity. (List 10.00) 
Gourmet Cookbook ..... (List 12.50) 
Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols)... (List 24.75) 


@ A COMPLETE LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


2d Floor Marine Exchange Bldg. 
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VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT .. . a precise maneuver, is 
highly dependent on reliable electronic equipment. 
New concepts in Marine Amphibious Operations require close 
teamwork between the air-ground landing force and the heli- 
copter. Close control of formations and their movements is 
essential. 
To meet these needs the Heavy Military Electronic Equip- 
ment Department of General Electric will continue to 
design, develop and supply the best possible electronic 
equipment for the Marine Corps. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


HEAVY MILITARY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT ® SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





On this, the 182d birthday of our Corps, we take time out from 
our rugged and relentless training routine to pay tribute to a long 
line of Marines extending back through our country’s history to its 
very origins. Whether we serve in the far flung forces with the 
Fleets or in the supporting forces of the shore establishments, on 
this memorable day we reflect with justifiable pride on the heritage 
passed on to us by those who have gone before —a history of selfless 
service to our Country, a record untarnished since the first Conti- 
nental Marine was recruited at Tun Tavern in 1775. 


Since that historic year, our Corps has passed through many try- 
ing periods. At times, our numbers were pitifully few, our weapons 
and equipment barely adequate. But even in our years of greatest 
austerity, we were rich in the one priceless ingredient that has ever 
uniquely characterized our Corps—the indomitable spirit of the 
United States Marine. It is this spirit that has enabled us to bear 
adversity without complaint; it is this spirit that has inspired us to 
victory over seemingly impossible odds on battlefields across the 
world, 


It motivates every Marine — from the rawest recruit to the oldest 
veteran, It is intangible but nonetheless real. It is difficult to define 
but, as the hallmark of our Corps, it is obvious to all. It is symbol- 
ized by the battle honors, citations, battle streamers, and silver bands 


which give added luster to the Battle Color of the Marine Corps. It 
cannot be issued; no amount of money can purchase it. It is indeed 
the priceless ingredient which makes uncommon valor a common 
virtue in our beloved Corps. 


With full confidence that this same indomitable spirit will con- 
tinue to inspire each of us in the ensuing year, and that our record 
in the future, as in the past, will be one of exemplary service to 
Country and Corps, I extend my heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to every Marine —regular and reserve —and to all Marine 
families on this happy occasion, the 182d birthday of the United 
States Marine Corps. 


—. 


LA_LG are 


General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 














